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OHIO WOMEN WIN 





Constitutional Convention Goes for 
Woman Suffrage—Only 34 of the 
119 Members Vote Against It 





Congratulations to the women and 
to the men of the Buckeye State! The 
Constitutional Convention has granted 
the request of the suffragists to sub- 
mit the question to the voters. The 
vote stood 76 ayes to 34 nays. 

New York  anti-suffragists were 
present and worked against the meas- 
ure, and so did a small band of Ohio 
antis, but in vain. 

The Ohio suffragists have conduct- 
ed an earnest and dignified campaign. 
They have worked hard and well, and 
have also shown much tact and good 
temper. The amendment now goes to 
the voters. 

A telegram from Cleveland to The 
Woman's Journal, dated March 11, 
says: 

“Ohio campaign opened Monday 
night by Woman Suffrage Party in 
Cleveland. Speakers, Dr. Stanton 
Coit, Mayor Newton D. Baker, Judge 
Martin Foran, who introduced the 
suffrage measure in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1873, William B. Kil- 
patrick, chairman of Woman Suffrage 
Committee in the present Constitu- 
tional Convention, and Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton. Mr. E. M. Baker, pres- 
ident of the Cleveland Stock Ex- 
change, .-presided.. Pledges of one 
thousand dollars were given for local 
work. Esther R. “Voree. 





SPECIAL ELECTION 





Short Campaign in Ohio to End in 
July or August—Chance That 
Women May Vote for Next Presi- 
dent 





Ohio must now be added to the list 
of campaign States, for the Constitu- 
tional Convention by a vote of 76 to 
34, more than 2 to 1, decided on 
Thursday, March 7, to submit to the 
voters the question of woman suf- 
frage. 

The committee on election franchise 
reported 20 to 1 in favor about two 
weeks ago, and it took its place on 
the calendar after the license meas- 
ure, Most of the questions before the 
convention have been discussed for 
days, some running into the second 
week, while our proposal could have 
&cne to vote without discussion, with 
the same result. The night before the 
Matter came up our poll showed 76 
voters for. It is very gratifying to 
know that not one man who was for 
us changed his mind. 

The matter will go to the voters 
possibly in July, probably in August, 
80 we have three months only for 
our campaign, with the possibility 
that Ohio women may vote for presi- 
dent this fall. 

Our work at Columbus was stren- 
uous, but it was pleasant. We took an 
office and opened headquarters which 
we kept for one month. The Colum- 
bus women continued them—aiding us 
as far as possible. We had, through 
correspondence, an understanding as 
to where many of the delegates stood 
before the convention convened. From 
the outset things seemed to come our 
Way, but we worked as if we had but 
a bare majority. We had no differ- 
ence with the delegates whe did not 
agree with us, and better yet, we had 
no difference among ourselves. Eliza- 
beth Hauser took charge of headquar- 
ters and was at Columbus for about 
eight weeks, giving her services with- 
Out salary. The Ohio Woman Suf- 
frage Association owe her a debt of 
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“] take great Pleasare in introdacing 10 you y Newly-Adopted Daughter.” 


Courtesy Cincinnati Times-Star. 





Every member of the executive com- 
mittee was ready to be at Columbus 
whenever called, and Miss Peck of 
Cincinnati, daughter of Judge Peck, 
of the convention, practically gave all 
her time, while Mrs. Vorce, of the 
Woman Suffrage Party of Cleveland, 
was on duty three different times. 
The election of Mr. Bigelow to the 
presidency was fortunate, for he gave 
us Mr. Kilpatrick as chairman of our 
committee, and no man ever served a 
group of people better than he served 
us. It was his cause as well as ours. 
He was faithful, courageous, tactful 
and proud to be trusted with the 
measure. He made friends for us and 
kept them. His opening speech was 
masterful, his concluding effective. 
A delegate in the convention, for 
reasons which are understood, 
aroused some Columbus women to or- 
ganize an anti-suffrage association, 
saying if they did nct make some ef- 
fort our measure would go through. 
Their organizing had no effect what- 
ever on the convention, but it did 
arouse the suffragists of Columbus to 
greater activity and did result in gath- 
ering of petitions against us. This or- 
ganization was perfected at the home 
of Mrs. Hubbard one Sunday after- 
noon. The following Tuesday Mrs. 
Gundry of Cleveland and some Colum- 
bus women asked for a hearing before 
cur committee. This was accorded 
them and immediately upon their 
withdrawal the committee reported 
for us. These women said they 





sratitude which they, never can repay. 


hated to put themselves in the public | was first talked of I was repeatedly 





eye, but they heid a public meeting 
on Thursday, four days from their or- 
ganization, and a few days later Mrs. 
Hubbard said in the papers that they 
were going to take the names of the 
men who voted fer us and when they 
came up for office would see that the 
large per cent. of women who did not 
want to vote voted against them. She 
said this was not a threat. She in- 
ferred, however, that we were going 
to vote! We heard that the New York 
antis were back of this activity and 
later it was announced that Mrs. 
Scott, president of the National So- 
ciety, was going to speak before the 
Constitutional Convention. Of course, 
we knew that was not true, but she 
did go to Columbus and she and her 
followers were in the gallery during 
the discussion and vote. They held 
a public meeting the evening of Wed- 
nesday, but when we went to vote 
Thursday our men were all just where 
they were before they came. 

It was apparent when the vote was 
announced that they were disappoint- 
ed. Mrs. Scott admitted it in the 
newspapers, but Mrs. Hubbard said 
the result was just what she wanted. 

Mrs. Scott went on to Cincinnati, 
and we understand from different 
sources that the New York opponents 
will finance and manage the campaign 
against us. So far the organization 
has only done us good. If, however, 
the barrels of the multi-millionaires 
open up to them they may hurt us. 

When the Constitutional Convention 


asked, “Will we get recognition?” I 
replied, “Yes.” Then later I was 
asked, “Will the committee report?” 
and again I said, “Yes.” Then came 
the question, “Will we get through 
the Convention?” and again I said, 
“308.” And now comes the same 
question, “Will we win out at the 
polls?” and again I reply, “Yes,” but 
I modify this with “if all suffragists 
work and give.” 

Ohio’s fight is not her fight alone. 
To win in Ohio means to advance our 
cause in the Eastern States ten years 
and to stimulate the Middle Western 
States as nothing East or West can 
do. But Ohio women cannot win un- 
less people in Ohio and everywhere 
help. Everybody must sacrifice. Many 
delegates in their speeches offered 
their service, women are giving up 
their summer vacations to work, and 
if enough do this Ohio will be seventh. 

It is greatly to our advantage that 
the Constitutional Convention is non- 
partisan, that we have created no po- 
litical enemies, that our question will 
be voted on at a special election, and 
that we will not be forgotten in the 
excitement of the presidential cam- 
paign; that our question is by itself 
and can be carried when others fail; 
that our majority was so large that 
the Convention has practically set its 
approval upon us; that the Labor 
Union and the Grange have endorsed 
it and its individual members are our 
friends; that there is perfect harmony 
in our ranks, that the general press 
throughout the State is with us, and 











KENTUCKY WINS 





School Suffrage Is Granted to Women 
by Majority of Two to One 





The Kentucky Senate, by a vote of 
24 to 11, has passed the bill granting 
school suffrage to women. It had al- 
ready gone through the lower house 
with a large majority. 

Kentucky gave school suffrage in 
18388 to widows with children of 
school age. Later the law was wid- 
ened somewhat, but some years ago a 
reactionary Legislature abolished the 
right altogether. It is now restored in 
a much enlarged form, allowing all 
women to vote who have the qualifi- 
cations required of men and can read 
and write. 


LA FOLLETTE WELL 





His Daughter Says Reports of His 
Broken Health Are Wilful Misrepre- 
sentations 





All suffragists will be glad to hear 
good news of Senator Robert M. La 
Follette, who so often and so cour- 
ageously champions our cause. His 
daughter, Miss Fola La Follette, writes 
in answer to an inquiry: “I am glad 
to be able to tell you that the news- 
paper accounts regarding father’s 
health are gross and for the most 
part wilful exaggerations. He is not 
ill—simply in need of a couple of 
weeks in the open, which he will prob- 
ably take with mother as soon as he 
finishes his articles. He is in splen- 
did spirits, and will be back in the 
fight with renewed vigor soon. There 
has been a concerted effort to repre- 
sent him as broken in health and out 
of the struggle. It is absolutely un- 
true.” 


GOV. WOODROW WILSON 
SPEAKS IN KANSAS 


But Will Not Declare Himself for or 
against Suffrage, though Women 
Ask Him—Other Speakers’ at 
Democratic Banquet Advocate Votes 
for Women and Are Cheered 





The Hon. Woodrow Wilson was the 
chief speaker at the recent Demo- 
cratic banquet in Topeka. Mrs. 
Emma Sells Marshall and Mrs. Lilla 
Day Monroe were there and sent up 
to him their cards with suffrage sen- 
timents on the back. According to a 
letter from Mrs. Monroe in the State 
Journal he smiled a most amiable 
and helpless smile, and then made a 
fine speech, but did not come out for 
suffrage. Others did, including the 
toastmaster, Burt Brown of Lawrence, 
Judge Thompson of Garden City and 
Judge T. L. Bond of Salina, and the 
references to suffrage called out great 
applause. Mrs. Monroe praises Gov. 
Wilson’s oratory, but criticises his 
logic: “He thinks he is possessed of 
the true ideal democracy. He makes 
a strong point of trusting the people, 
yet he cannot trust the mother who 
bore him to vote!” 





that above all else woman suffrage 
seems to be in the air. Jubilee meet- 
ings will be held in different parts of 
the State this week and the campaign 
in Ohio will be opened. If we had 
lest we might have found ourselves 
tired, but as it is we are all in bet- 
ter shape physically than when we be- 
gan. We are ready to work and we 
hope everybody is ready to help! 
Harriet Taylor Upton. 
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THE SHACKLED ONE 
By Margaret Belle Houston 


7 an “Si pice ay [A] 
JIVE A. 


The sun loomed red in a noonday sky, the wind lay low on the wave, 
* And Man the Autocrat dozed in state at the mouth of his castle-cave, 

When out of the jungle and down the trail travelers twain did wind, 

And one of them trod in the highroad clear, and one of them walked behind. 
One of them walked behind, with steps limping and minced and slow, 
Steps that clung to the jungle’s edge where the jungle trees bent low. 
And ever the one on the highroad turned, and, lending a brother's aid, 
Strengthened the laggard whose faltering feet had both of their steps 


delayed. 


Toiling, stumbling, came they thus, and stood by the Autocrat’s throne, 
Man the Husbandman, staunch and grim, and the Woman that was his Own. 
Master was he of an ancient right, and the Autocrat turned to him, 

But the Master was silent and looked away. He was there of the Woman’s 


whim. 


And Man the Autocrat looked on her. Youthful she was and fair, 

Clad in a lecpard’s mottled hide and the length of her red-gold hair. 
*“Speak!”’ said the Autocrat, “Queen of the Cave! Lovely of form and face! 
Wilt have my throne or my crown of bone? Dost fancy my spikéd mace? 
Never a traveler half so fair hath chosen my throne for goal! 

Ask what thou wilt and the thing is done—by the width of my royal sole!” 
And the Woman answered and said, “O Sire, for many a weary day 

I have traveled the path where the brambles be at the edge of the broad 


highway. 


For I am one of the sheltered ones, and I struggle as best I can—” 

“Well,” said the Autocrat, “come to the point, for I am a busy man.” 

And the Woman lifted ler hands and cried, “I come, O Sire, to plead— 

I better can do the work of my hands if my fettered feet be freed.” 

Then Man the Autocrat laughed full long, and Man her Mate locked down 
(For he was ashamed of the Woman’s words, and he felt like a spotted 


clown); 


And Man the Autocrat spake benign: “I see, ’tis a matter of clothes! 
Wouldst cast to the wind thy leopard’s skin and go as thy husband goes?” 
And she said. “I would go as my husband goes, but not as a thing of scorn. 
I speak of the fetters my feet have worn from the day that I was born. 
Willing I walk in the sheltered path that men have left for me, 

But I would not drag my husband’s steps if my own might be more free. 
Willing I toil in my little cave for the babes that I have borne, 

But sick at heart in the night I start with the sound of the battle horn, 
And my Mate goes forth, and men make fray over a bloody trail; 

They harry the weak ones underfoot, and trample them stark and pale. 
And I stumble forth by the jungle path at the edge of the great highway, 
With oil and water I stumble forth, and succor as best I may; 

Then back to my mate, and he brings to me, all in the dawn’s white flood, 
Baubles wrenched from a prince’s throat and wine the color of blood. 
And the taste of the wine is strong and sweet, and the gems on my breast 


lie bright— 


But oh, the groans in the forest deep, and the faces stark and white! 

I may not alter the ways of men as men have altered me, 

But better my hands may heal and tend if my fettered feet be free.” 

Then Man the Autocrat rose in his wrath: “The things that ye would undo, 
Rapine and Plunder and War itself, are done for the love of you! 

Art never content when the sons of men do deck thee bright as a gem? 
Were not thy wrists in the old time bound? Did we not loosen them? 
Doth thy brow not bear ’neath thy shining hair the ancient brand of a slave? 
We have covered it o’er and brand no more, yet ycu come to our throne and 


rave! 


The day men loosen your sacred thongs and you stand up strong and 


straight, 


You will lose the right of your woman’s might, and your delicate feminine 


gait. 


You will quit the path for the highway then, and woe when we see you 


there! 


For Man is Man by a sacred right, and you are a deal too fair. 

Then back to the cave, the sheltering cave, and stifle your restless moan! 
’Tis not to encourage such errands as this I'wear out my life on a Throne.” 
So Man the Husbandman turned away, and his face was red with shame; 
And Woman, the Shackled One, walked behind, and they went the way they 


came. 


Said Man, “I will lend her my aid no more. She hath railed at me in her 


pride. 


I will give her a taste of the days to be when her shackles are cast aside.” 
And the Woman murmured within her heart, “Yet how can this thing be? 
That my steps they bind and trample their kind—all for the love of Me!” 


Dallas, Texas. 








SAYS SUFFRAGE WILL 
HELP WHITE SLAVES 





Jane Addams Maintains That When 
Women Have the Ballot and Feel 
Responsible for City Conditions, the 
Attitude of Officials Toward the 
White Slave Trade Will Change— 
Accused Girls in Scandinavia Are 
Now Tried by Juries of Women. 





One of the most interesting in Jane 
Addams’s series of articles on the 
white slave traffic appears in Mc- 
Clure’s Magaziné for March. Miss 
Addams enumerates the forces that 
are going to help in the destruction of 
this evil system. She mentions the 
growing efforts of health boards and 
physicians to spread knowledge and 
to guard the community against con- 
tagious ailments, and the world-wide 
temperance movement. Miss Addams 
continues: 





Women Use the Franchise to Defend 
Women. 





In addition to the movement against 
germ diseases and the suppression of 
alcoholism, both of which are miti- 
gating the hard fate of the victims of 
the white slave traffic, other public 
movements mysteriously affecting all 
parts of the social order will in time 
threaten the very existence of com- 
mercialized vice. First among these, 
perhaps, is the equal suffrage move- 
ment. 

On the horizon everywhere are signs 
that woman will soon receive the right 
to exercise political power, and it is 
believed that she will show her effi- 
ciency most conspicuously in finding 
means for enhancing and preserving 
human life, if only as the result of her 
age-long experiences. The primitive 
maternal instinct which has always 
been as ready to defend as it has been 
to nurture will doubtless promptly 
grapple with certain crimes connected 
with the white slave traffic; women 
with political power would not brook 
that men should Jive upon the wages 





of captured victims, should openly 
hire youths to ruin and debase young 
girls, should be permitted to transmit 
poison to unborn children. Life is 
full of hidden remedial powers which 
society has not yet utilized, but per- 
haps nowhere is the waste more 
flagrant than in the matured deduc- 
tions and judgments of the women 
who are constantly forced to share 
social injustices which they have no 
recognized power to alter. If political 
rights were once given to women, if 
the situation were theirs to deal with 
as a matter of civic responsibility, 
one cannot imagine that the social 
evil would remain unchallenged in its 
semi-legal protection. Women with 
political power have in many ways 
registered their conscience in regard 
to it. The Norwegian women have 
guaranteed to every illegitimate child 
the right of inheritance to its father’s 
name and property by a law which 
also provides for the care of its 
mother. This is in marked contrast 
to the usual treatment of the mother 
of an illegitimate child, who, even 
when the paternity of her child is ae- 
knowledged, receives from the father 
but a pitiful sum for its support; 
moreover, if the child dies before 
birth and the mother conceals this 
fact, although perfectly guiltless of its 
death, she can be sent to jail for a 
year. 

Equal-suffrage Wyoming is the only 
State where the age of consent is 
twenty-one, although the remaining 
States in which women have had the 
ballot have made eighteen the age of 
consent, while in only eight of the 
other States is it so high. In the 
majority of the latter the age of con- 
sent is between fourteen and sixteen, 
and in several as low as ten. These 
legal regulations persist in spite of 
the well-known fact that the mass of 
girls enter a disreputable life below 
the age of eighteen, usually at the in- 
stigation of adults. 

In equal suffrage States important 
issues regarding women and children, 
whether of the sweat-shop or of the 





slaves themselves, who are tolerated 
and segregated, but who, because 
their very existence is illegal, may be 
arrested whenever any police captain 


‘chooses, may be brought before a 


magistrate, fined and imprisoned. A 
woman so arrested may be obliged to 
answer the most harassing questions 
put to her by a city attorney, with no 
other woman near to protect her from 
insult. She may be subjected to the 
most trying examinations in the pres- 
ence of policemen, with no matron to 
whom to appeal. At least these 
things constantly happen everywhere 
save in Scandinavian countries, where 
juries of women sit upon such cases 
and offer the protection of their pres- 
ence to the prisoners. Without such 
protection even an innocent woman 
made to appear a member of this de- 
spised class receives no consideration. 
A girl of fifteen, recently playing in a 
South Chicago theater, attracted the 
attention of a milkman who gradually 
convinced her that he was respectable. 
Walking with him one evening to the 
door of her lodging-house, the girl told 
him of her difficulties and quite inno- 
cently accepted money for the pay- 
ment of her room rent. The follow- 
ing morning as she was leaving the 
house, the milkman met her at the 
door and asked her for the five dollars 
he had given her the night before. 
When she said that she had used it to 
pay her debt to the landlady, the milk- 
man roughly replied that unless she 
returned the money at once he would 
call a policeman and arrest her on a 
charge of theft. The girl was taken 
to court, where, frightened and con- 
fused, she was unable to give a con- 
vincing account of the interview of 
the night before, and, except for the 
prompt intervention on the part of a 
woman, would have been sent to the 
city prison, not because the proof of 
her guilt was conclusive but because 
her connection with a cheap theater 
and the hour of the so-called offense 
had convinced the court that she be- 
longed to a class of women who are 
regarded as no longer entitled to legal 
protection. 





Voting Women Would Break Through 
the Secrecy Protecting Commer- 
cialized Vice. 





The very fact that the conditions 
and results of the social evil lie so far 
away from the knowledge of good wo- 
men is largely responsible for the 
secrecy and hypocrisy upon which it 
thrives. Most good women will prob- 
ably never consent to break through 
their ignorance, save under a sense of 
duty which has ever been the one in- 
centive to action to which even timid 
women have responded. 

Several years ago, in Colorado, the 
disreputable women of Denver ap- 
pealed to a large political club of wo- 
men against the action of the police, 
who were forcing them to register, 
under threat of arrest, in order later 
to secure their votes for a corrupt 
politician. The disreputable women, 
wishing to conceal their real names 
and addresses, did not want to be 
registered—in this respect, at least, 
differing from the lodging-house men 
whose venal votes play such an impor- 
tant part in every municipal election. 
The woman’s political club responded 
to this appeal and not only stopped 
the coercion but finally turned out the 
chief of police responsible for it. 

At least a promising beginning 
Would be made to more effective so- 
cial control if the mass of conscien- 
tious women were once thoroughly 
convinced that a knowledge of local 
vice conditions was a matter of civic 
obligation; if the entire body of con- 
ventional women, simply because they 
held the franchise, felt constrained to 
inform themselves concerning the so- 
cial evil throughout the cities of 
America. Perhaps the most imme- 
diate result would be a change in the 
attitude toward the social evil on the 
part of elected officials, responding to 
that of their constituency. Although 
good and bad men alike prize chastity 
in. women, and although good men re- 
quire it of themselves, almost all men 
are convinced that it is impossible to 
require it of thousands of their fellow 
citizens. Because women are much 
more exigent, every movement which 





x 
ay 


civic responsibility in regard to com- 
mercialized vice - undoubtedly fore- 
casts the time when a social control 
will be extended over men similar to 
the historic one so long established 
over women. 

After all, why should it be assumed 
that a great city will either set aside 
well-known districts for the accommo- 
dation of the social evil, as Chicago 
does, or continually permit it to flour- 
ish in tenement and apartment-houses, 
as is done in New York? Smaller 
communities and towns throughout 
the land are free from at least this 
semi-legal organization of it, and why 
should it be accepted as a permanent 
aspect of city life? The valuable re- 
port of the Chicago Vice Commission 
estimates that twenty thousand of the 
men daily responsible for this evil ‘in 
Chicago live outside of the city. They 
are the men who come from other 
towns to Chicago in order to “see the 
sights.” They are supposedly moral 
at home, where they are well known 
and subjected to the constant control 
of public opinion. The report goes on 
to state that during conventions or 
“show” occasions the business of com- 
mercialized vice is enormously in- 
creased. 


The village gossip, with her vitu- 
perative tongue, after all performs a 
valuable function both of castigation 
and retribution; but her fellow towns- 
man, coming to a city hotel, often ex- 
periences a great sense of relief which 
easily rises to a mood of exhilaration. 
In addition to this he sometimes holds 
an exaggerated notion of the wicked- 
ness of the city. A countryman visit- 
ing the city is often shown museums 
and questionable sights reserved 
primarily for his patronage, just as 
tourists are conducted to lurid Pari- 
sian revels and indecencies sustained 
expressly for their horrified contem- 
plation. Such a situation would indi- 
cate that, because control is much 
more difficult in a large city than in 
a small] town, the city deliberately pro- 
vides for its own inability in this direc- 
tion. 





Miss Addams goes on to show how 
militarism stimulates the social evil. 
She points out how completely mar- 
riage has always been regulated by 
law and public opinion, and how, 
through the growth of knowledge and 
social consciousness, « new conscience 
is being brought to bear upon the 
white slave trade also. She says: 





Fortunately, crowd@ed city condi- 
tions which make moral isolation pos- 
sible constantly tend to develop anew 
restraint founded upon the mutual de- 
pendencies of city life and its daily 
necessities. The city itself socializes 
the very instruments that constitute 
the apparatus of social control, law, 
publicity, literature, education and re- 
ligion. The desirability of chastity, 
which has hitherto been a matter of 
individual opinion and decision, under 
the socialization comes to be regarded 
not only as a personal virtue indis 
pensable in women and desirable in 
men, but as a great basic requirement 
which society has learned to demand 
because it has been proved necessary 
for human welfare. To the individual 
restraints is added the conviction of 
social responsibility, and the whole 
determination of chastity is shifted to 
social grounds. 

Certainly we are safe in predicting 
that, when the solidarity of human in- 
terest is actually realized, it will be- 
come unthinkable that one class of 
human beings should be sacrificed to 
the supposed needs of another; that 
when the rights of men have success- 
fully asserted themselves in contrast 
to the rights of property, it will be 


‘impossible to sell the young and heed- 


less into degradation. An age charac- 
terized by a new tenderness for the 
losers in life’s race certainly will not 


‘persist in denying forgiveness to 


the woman who has lost aj; nor will 
an age marked by its vigorous pro- 
tests against slavery and class ty- 
ranny continue to ignore the multi- 
tude of women who are held in literal 
bondage. A _ generation which has 


._gone through so many successive re- 
volts against commercial aggression} 


and lawlessness will at least lead one 
more revolt in behalf of the young 
girls who are the victims of the basest 
and vilest commercialism. As that 
consciousness of human _ suffering 
which already hangs like a black 
cloud over thousands of our more sen- 








fast widens to encircle all human re- 
lations, it must at length reach the 
women who have so long been judged 
without a hearing. 


MEN COME INTO THE 
OPEN 





Men’s League for Woman Suffrage of 
the State of Michigan Shows Its 
Colovs in Practical Ways. 





There is not only a Men’s League 
for Woman Suffrage in Michigan, but 
it is apparently a very active one. It 
evidently believes in doing something 
and showing its colors for it publishes 
literature under its own name and it 
has its name on its envelopes for the 
whole world to see! It is interesting 
to read on the corner of a business 
envelope these words: “Men’s League 
for Woman Suffrage, P. O. Box 11, 
Delray Station, Detroit, Michigan.” 
It issues a leaflet called “A Biologist’s 
Argument for Equal Franchise,” by 
Alfred Scott Wirthin, Ph.D., M.D. 
Massachusetts suffragists may be in- 
terested in procuring this leaflet from 
the Michigan Men's League and send- 
ing it to Prof. William Sedgwick of 
the Institute of Technology, who 
yearly makes the plea on behalf of 
the anti-suffragist against woman suf- 
frage on biologic grounds. 

A. E. R. 


“NO SEX IN SORROW” 





Tennessee’s New President Says 
There Should Be None in Suffrage, 
Either 
Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott of 

Sewanee, who was lately elected 

president of the Tennessee E. S. A., 

addressed a hundred and fifty Chat- 

tanooga women at the Hotel Patten 
recently, and roused them to enthu- 
siasm in behalf of votes for women. 

There is no sex in taxes, no sex in 

sorrow, no sex in the daily institu- 

tions of life, she said; why should 
there be sex in the vote? Miss Elliott 
also laid stress upon what women 
could do with the ballot for pure 
food, clean streets and gocd schools. 

Miss Elinor Coonrod spoke on the 
laws of Tennessee, which deal harsh- 
ly with women, and Mrs. T. H. McCal- 
lie gave reminiscences of Frances 

Wright, whom she knew as a girl. 

Mrs. E. W. Pentecost, president ot 

the local suffrage club, presided. 


NINE-YEAR-OLD GIRL 
PLEADS FOR SUFFRAGE 


Daughter of Governor of Tennessee 
Speaks in State House 











A despatch from Nashville, Tenn., 
says: 

Little Miss Anna B. Hooper, nine 
years old, daughter of Gov. Hooper, 
has made the first equal suffrage 
speech ever made in the Tennessee 
State House. 

She went to the Capitol early in the 
day, and asked her father’s stenog- 
rapher to help her in copying the 
speech, after which, cellecting her es- 
pecial friends among officials and 
Tennessee statesmen, she led the way 
to the hall of the House. There, 
mounting the rostrum, she said: 

“My fellow-citizens:—I come plead- 
ing for you men to let the women 
vote. Do you believe in the way Mrs. 
Pankhurst is trying to get votes? No, 
I do not. I do not believe in smash- 
ing up the windows, but I do think 
you ought to let us vote. Why should 
not we help to make the laws of our 
country? The ignorant men are al- 
lowed to vote, but the educated wom- 
en are denied this privilege. This is 
not right, and every sensible man 
knows it.” 





An Indiana editor takes exception 
to the statement in The Woman’s Jour- 
nal that, in the “presidential primary” 
carried on by the Indianapolis Star, 


“most of the women’s votes were cast 
‘for Roosevelt. 


He received more 
votes than any other candidate, but 
less than one-third of the whole num- 
ber. Scanlon stood second, Taft 
third, Hanly fourth and Bryan fifth, 
with a considerable scattering vote. 
About 30,000 women expressed tkeir 
preferences, and their large vote has 
led to quite an increase of interest in 
woman suffrage in Indiana, 
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until a policeman arrives. 
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THE LONDON CAMPAIGN 


Despatches from London dated 
March 8 say: 

Undeterred by the hard labor sen- 
tences passed by the Magistrates on 
suffragists earlier in the week, a num- 
ber of women early yesterday morn- 
ing waited in the West End for the 
taking down of the shutters in front 
of the shops, and as soon as the glass 
was exposed smashed the expensive 
windows of some big establishments. 
Among the windows destroyed were 
some of the largest in London. Half 
a dozen of the “militants” were ar- 
rested, and doubtless heavy sentences 
await them. 


The latest convict- 


prominent 


recruit is Mrs. Eleanor Jacobs, wife |" 


of W. W. Jacobs, the novelist, who 
was sentenced to a month’s imprison- 
ment at hard labor by Magistrate 
Fordham at the West London Police 
Court for breaking four windows in 
the Earl’s Court Road Post Office. 
When asked by the Magistrate if she 
had anything to say, she replied: 

“I have done this because I think 
it is my duty as the mother of five 
children.” 

“Was it your duty as the mother of 
children to smash property?” asked 
the Magistrate. 

“Yes, that is the only way we can 
protest against the action, or rather 
the inaction of the Government in re- 
fusing us justice,” responded Mrs. 
Jacobs. 

The Magistrate remarked that her 
statement was absurd, and started to 
remand her for eight days to have a 
doctor report on her state of mind. 

The defendant smilingly replied: 

“My mind is quite sound. I have 
done my duty to my children for 
twelve years. I think my daughters, 
when they grow up, should have equal 
rights and responsibilities and duties 
with my sons.” 

Mrs. Jacobs when arrested had a 
hammer bearing the label “To Lloyd- 
George—a protest from Welshwomen 
against repression.” 

Later in the afternoon Mr. Jacobs 
appeared before the Magistrate and 
pleaded for his wife, saying that she 
had taken this attitude because she 
conceived it her duty to her children 
that she should support the move- 
ment. He said he could not speak 
too highly of her as a wife and 
mother, and hoped the court would 
extend leniency to her. His wife, he 
said, could not stand hardship; her 
health would be permanently affected. 
If the Government had not played 
with the question, his wife and those 
other unhappy women would not have 
been brought into their present posi- 
tion. 

The Magistrate, while expressing 
sympathy with the novelist, said 
there was no reason why he should 
deal more leniently with Mrs. Jacobs 
than with a vagabond who broke a 
window for a night’s lodging, and 
passed sentence of one month’s im- 
prisonment at hard labor. 

A large force of foot and mounted 
police was necessary to protect the 
suffragettes from a great mob, carry- 
ing an effigy of Miss Christabel Pank- 
hurst, which gathered outside Oscar 
Hammerstein’s London Opera House, 
where the militant section of the suf- 
fragists held a meeting last night. 
The speeches at the meeting were 
tame, and there was a noticeable ab- 
sence of all incitement to violence. 

The public was practically asked 
yesterday to help the police catch the 
window smashers. The Commis- 
sioner of Police issued a circular call- 
ing attention to the fact that under 
the common law anybody is empow- 
ered to restrain persons attempting to 
do such damage and to hoald them 





Despatches from London say that 
Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence have 
been arrested on a charge of conspir- 
acy, and the office of Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
society raided by the police, and all 
the records and papers seized; that 
Christabel Pankhurst has quietly dis- 
appeared, and the kingdom is being 
scoured in search of her by detectives, 
and all the outgoing steamers 
watched. The latest issue of Votes 
for Women (not yet received in 
America) is said to have come out 
with a number of blank pages, be- 
Cause the articles were so inflamma- 
tory that the printers refused to set 
them up—which is incredible—and be- 
cause the type gave out—which is un- 


ry 


Another victory for the Progressives 
was won last week in Seattle and won 
by the women’s votes. George F. Cot- 
terill, who was chosen Mayor, has a 
record of fearless and useful public 
service. The following is an outline 
ef his career: 
1865—Born at Oxford, England. 
1872-84—Educated, Montclair, N. J. 
1884—Crossed Continent to Seattle. 
1885-88—City, Railroad and Mining 
Engineering. 





Evil forces of Seattle: 


tice. 
1889—Advocated 
in Constitution. 
1892-1900—Assistant City Engineer. 
1895—Led Fight for Cedar River 
Water. 
1897-99—Re-adjusted 
Front. ‘“ 
1960—Led Law-enforcement 
paign. 
1900—Fought Seattle Electric Com- 
pany Moncpoly Franchise. 


Woman Suffrage 


City Water 


Cam- 


1902-04—Led Contests for City 
Light Plant. 

1906—Advecated Recall in City 
Charter. 

1906—Led Municipal Ownership 
Campaign. 


1907-09—State Senator, Three Ses- 
sions, 








His Fine Record 





University and City Parks. 
mary Law. 

Public Deposits. 

bor Laws. 


sicn’s Tax Reforms. 





1907-09—Advocated State Commis- 
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SEATTLE WOMEN AGAIN DEFEAT GILL 


Notorious Ex-Mayor, Seeking Re-election, is Buried by Women’s 
Votes—Cotterill Elected on Progressive Platform— 


1907—Secured Lake Front for State 
1907—Helped Secure Direct Pri- 
1907-09—Aided Laws for Interest on 


1907-09—Worked for Protective La- 


1908—Drew Progressive Charter 
Amendment for Initiative, Referen- 
———— ee ——e 















“Stand-patism”; No 
Temptation of Depression; 
and Upward to True Prosperity. 

(4) Absolute Non-Partisanship in 
City Government; Public Service—not 
Official Mastery. 

(5) No Pledge to Retain, Dismiss 


or Appoint. Enforce Civil Service 
and Require Efficiency. 
(6) Execute People’s Vote on 


Charter Proposals. Oppose Official 
| Adoption “Bogue Plans” as a whole, 
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THIS SE(A)TTLES IT! 





1888-92—General Engineering Prac-|dum and Franchise Control. 


1909—Secured $250,000 for Lake 
Washington Canal. 

1909—Advoeated Duwamish Water- 
way Law. 

1909—Drew Woman Suffrage Con- 
stitutional Amendment. 


1910—For Non-Partisan City Elec- 
tions. 
1911—-Drew City Car Line Ordi- 


nance and Led Bond Fight. 
1911—Aided in Recall Campaign. 
1912—Was elected Mayor of Seattle 
on the following: 
Progressive Platform 

(1) True Popular Government, In- 
itiative, Referendum and Recall. 

(2) Honest, Impartial Law En- 
forcement; No “Policy” except the 
People’s Laws. 

(3) No Backward Steps to Vice 
Conditions; No Drifting, Negative, 











Uncle, if you have any doubt about women doing real business with their ballots, look at us. 





but Urge Utmost Safe Advisory Use. 

(7) Lower Taxes, Stop Wastes, 
Watch Details, Study Local Improve- 
ments, Reduce Assessments. 

(8) Public Ownership of Public 
Utilities. Protect and Develop City 
Water and Light Plant; Keep Reduc- 
ing Rates to Safe Cost. No Profits. 
Build the City Car Line as People Or- 
dered. No Surrender to Private Mo 
nopoly Brokers’ Conspiracy. 

(9) Watchfulness in Present Tele- 
phone Crisis. No Municipal Approval 
of Proposed Combine. Progress To- 
ward Public System as People Direct. 

(10) Against State Regulation City 
Franchise Rates, but on Guard at 
Olympia while Law Stands. Enforce 


Existing Franchises for Public Ser- 
vice. 

For Real Progress; for True Pros- 
perity. 


For a Greater Seattle. 








hurst withdrew her editorial at the 
last moment, which does not seem 
very probable, either. The despatches 
are quite untrustworthy, and we 
must wait for the facts tiH we get the 
suffrage papers. 

Of course, no American suffragist 
who knows her will put any faith in 
the story that in court Mrs. Pankhurst 
showed the white feather. She does 
not keep such an article about her. 





THE SUFFRAGE PARTY’S 
PLATFORM AS ADOPTED 





The following platform was adopted 
by the Woman Suffrage Party of 
Massachusetts, at its first State Con- 
vention, held last week in Faneuil 
Hall: 

“We, the delegates of the Woman 
Suffrage Party from 26 wards of Bos- 
ton and the cities and towns of Brook- 
line, Cambridge, Newton and Somer- 
ville, in convention assembled in 
Faneuil Hall, March 5, 1912, are joined 
in the following declaration of princi- 
ples: 





likely--and because Christabel Pank- 





“We hold, as did our forefathers, 


who framed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that men are created equal 
and endowed with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness; that 
to secure these rights governments in- 
stituted among men derive their just 
power from the consent of the gov- 
erned. 


“We hold, as stated in the constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
‘chusetts, that ‘government is institut- 
ed for the common good, for the pro- 
tection, safety, prosperity and happi- 
ness of the people; therefore, the peo- 
ple alone have the incontestable, in- 
alienable and indefeasible right to in- 
stitute government, and to reform, 
alter or totally change the same when 
their protection, safety, prosperity and 
happiness require it.’ 

“Since women are people, we de- 
clare that their protection, safety, 
prosperity and happiness demand the 
extension of the right to the suffrage, 
to the end that they have an equal 
voice in making and enforcing the 
laws which contro] their lives and 
happiness. 





“Since women are already exercis- 
ing some form of suffrage in Austra- 
lia, Canada, Belgium, Denmark, Eng- 
land, France, Finland, Iceland, Ire- 
land, India, Isle of Man, Norway, New 
Zealand, Scotland, Sweden, Wales and 
in 30 of the United States of America, 
and since the trend of the general 
movement has been forward, we reit- 
erate our faith in the final triumph of 
woman suffrage, and regard it as an 
integral part of democracy. 

“Because we believe in the forego- 
ing principles, we unite in demanding | 
political equality as expressed by the 
ballot, the right protective of al] other 
rights.” 


The article of the constitution out- 
lining the policy of the party, as final- 
ly adopted, reads: 

“The Woman Suffrage Party shall 


Woman Suffrage Party in Massachu- 
setts is the fruit of hard and patient 
work during the past year, by a com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, consisting of 
Mrs. Gertrude Halladay Leonard, Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park and Mrs. Mary 
Hutcheson Page, with the help of 
many earnest women in the different 


Yielding to| wards. 
Onward 


ENGLAND AND WISCONSIN 


“We regret very deeply the situa- 
tion in England,” said a member of 
the Wisconsin Political Equality 
League. “I have met Mrs. Pankhurst 
and a number of other leaders among 
the suffragettes, and found them thor- 
oughly fine, cultured and lady-like 
women. They must have strong prov- 
ocation for the course they are pur- 
suing. 

“I have too little knowledge of con- 
ditions in England to have any 
opinion about the present outbreak. 

“Anyway, their behavior is of little 
concern to us in Wisconsin. We are 
working toward the same end, but in 
entirely different ways. The thought 
of any sort of disturbance is the fur- 
thest removed from our ideas. The 
campaign we are waging is wholly 
educational. All we ask is for the 
people to hear our arguments, We 
think that is all that is necessary for 
the success of our campaign.” 








WHEN THE HEART IS INIT 





Dr. Lydia Shauck of Shelby, Ohio, 
is sending in new subscriptions to 
The Journal. She says, “It is so 
easy when your heart is in the ef- 
fort! We have organized an equal 
franchise organization of which I am 
president. Though we are only two 
weeks old we have forty members, 
most of whom are paying dues. 

“I shall make an effort to secure a 
subscription to The Journal from each 
family represented, for it’s the best 
missionary, Kindly send me more 
subscription blanks.” 





Here are a few words from a letter 
from a reader of The Woman's Jour- 
nal. They come from a woman who 
is bandicapped. Perhaps their ap- 
pearance here will inspire some un- 
hampered woman to do more for the 
cause: 

“I am a reader of The Woman's 
Journal and enjoy every word it con- 
tains, and especially your articles. I 
am a member of our League, though 
we are few. Your last article has 
kept me thinking for days, ‘how can I 
help the great cause?’ I live on a 
farm quite remote so I cannot sell 
The Journal, and being a woman in 
the home and a mother of six grown- 
up sons and three young daughters, I 
am greatly interested in what I think 
we must have for the coming genera- 
tion, and that’s the right of owner- 
ship in all the home contains. 

“How can I help suffrage?” 





Magdalen B. Munson of Pittsburg, 
Kansas, asks us to send sample cop- 
ies of The Journal to eight County 
Presidents in her State. She says 


she has asked them all to get sub- 
scribers for The Journal. She says: 
“We certainly appreciate what The 
Journal is doing for us. It surely 
helps in converting people for the 
cause.” 


A request from Madison, N. J., for 
a sample copy and a gubscription 
blank to be sent to a list of thirty- 
two likely subscribers is one of many 
examples of efforts to increase the 
subscription list of The Journal. 
Whenever a sample copy and a sub- 
scription blank are followed by a per- 
sonal letter or a request to subscribe 
the chances for results are better. It 
is very much worth while to call the 
attention of suffragists to The Jour- 
nal. No suffrage meeting should be 
held without a word for The Journal 
being spoken from the platform. 





SUPERIOR SUFFRAGE 
BREAD 





The high school in Boise, Idaho, has 
an annual bread-baking contest. When 
it came off this year, every girl’s loaf 





be non-partisan, that is, it shall not 
ally itself with any political party, and | 
shall not support any candidate for | 
political office.” By a slip of the pen, | 
the last clause, which was adopted, | 
was reported in last week’s paper as 
having been defeated. 

The successful organization of the | 





was good, and sixteen were so nearly 
perfect that the judges had the great- 
est difficulty in awarding the prize. 
The Idaho Club Women’s Magazine 
points with pride to this proficiency 
of the Idaho girls in bread-making, 
and says that it cannot fail to promote 
happy homes and healthy children, 
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OUR DOVES MULTIPLY 





This week, for the first time, The Woman’s Journal has 
the pleasure of sending out two doves to flutter their wings 
upon its first page, in sign of victory. Ohio and Kentucky 
are rejoicing together, and suffragists all over the world will 
rejoice with them. It looks now as if we might soon have to 
set up a whole dove-cote. A. B. @. 


THE CHIVALRY OF LABOR 


The Independent Labor Party in England has passed a reso- 
lution that no bill broadening the suffrage for men alone will be 
satisfactory, and has instructed its representatives in Parlia- 
ment to vote against Mr. Asquith’s manhood suffrage bill unless 
it is amended to include women. Local labor unions all ever 
Great Britain are passing resolutions declaring that no exten- 
sion of the franchise from which women are left out will satis- 
fy them, and calling upon the government to take the women in 
also. 

This is a piece of true chivalry. It is the more remarkable 
when we consider that the working people suffer real and seni- 
ous wrong from the unfair advantage given to the rich over the 
poor by England’s present franchise laws. Altogether, it is one 
of the finest things that have happened since Wyoming came 
into the Union as a State, more than twenty years ago. Having 
had twenty years’ experience of equal suffrage as a Territory, 
Wyoming was bent upon retaining it as a State, and the Consti- 
tutional Convention which drew up the constitution for the new 
State put in a woman suffrage clause by an almost unanimous 
vote. But the constitution had to be submitted to Congress for 
approval, and Congress was known to regard woman suffrage 
with an unfriendly eye. A suggestion was made from Washing- 
ton that it might be well to leave woman suffrage out of the 
Constitution, temporarily; they could restore it by a constitu- 
tional amendment when Wyoming was once safely admitted as a 
State. The Territory was eager for Statehood, but the answer 
sent back was, “Wyoming will stay out for a hundred years, 
rather than come in without her women.” Women have never 
forgotten to be grateful to those men of the West; and like grati- 
tude is due to the workingmen of England today. 

A. 8. B. 


THE POLICY OF TERROR 


The British government is sticking to the stupid policy which 
it has tried in vain for the last half dozen years—the effort to 
check the militancy of the suffragettes by piling on prison sen-, 
tences and punishments. Whether they are wise or unwise, these 
women “do not scare worth a cent.” Many of them have already 
served terms at hard labor. Not a few of them have been im- 
prisoned over and over again, and they always come out of jail 
hotter than they went in. They are perfectly ready to go back, 
and to suffer anything that the prison authorities can inflict—the 
more the better, from their point of view, since they believe that 
the worse they are treated the sooner women will get the vote. 
Whether this conviction is a delusion or not, it is firmly rooted 
in their minds; and you cannot fight ideas with bayonets. It isa 





sex. What can coercion do against such a spirit? In the year’ 


450 A. D., the King of Persia marched into Armenia with a’ 
great army, to force the Armenians, who were Christians, to em-/ 
brace fire-worship, The battle was fought under Mt. Ararat. The — 
much smaller force of the Armenians was defeated, but only after 
so gallant a resistance as convinced the Persians that it would 
be impossible ever to make fire worshippers of them. Egiché, an 
Armenian bishop of the fifth century, wrote a history of the war. 
He records that the high priest of fire, amazed by their stubborn- 
ness, said to the Persian king: “Men who do not dread fetters, 
nor fear torments, nor eare for their property, and, worst of all, | 
who choose death rather than life—who can stand against them?” 
That is the sort of spirit which Mr. Asquith is up against today, 
and it is as unmanageable now as it was then. 

When India showed its discontent with British rule by repeat- 


the underlying causes of discontent—the only statesmanlike way 
of dealing with such a situation. In the case of English women, 
the government seems to be studying only how to repress by 
force the growing symptoms of discontent, while leaving its 
causes untouched. A. 8. B. 


WOMEN SAVE SEATTLE AGAIN 


Seattle has a second time defeated Hiram Gill for Mayor, 
and a second time it was the women that did it. 

Theodore Roosevelt, in his recent article in The Outlook 
about woman suffrage, said of the recall of Mayor Gill: “When 
I passed through Seattle last spring, it had just finished an elec- 
tion in which a most needed bit of political house-cleaning had 
been performed; and the votes of the women had been a potent 
factor in securing decent government.” The women of Seattle 
have just won another victory for honest and decent govern- 
ment, and they have won it against even greater odds. 

In view of the badness of Gill’s record and the severity of 
his defeat a year ago, it seems strange that the forces of graft 
and vice in Seattle should have had the “cheek” to run him 
again for Mayor, instead of choosing a candidate less notorious. 
Apparently they trusted to his popularity with the “tough” ele- 
ment, to the political pull of Big Business, and to the reaction 
that generally follows a municipal cleaning up. Most American 
cities spend their time in alternately putting on the lid and tak- 
ing it off again, and the loose element in Seattle evidently 
thought that the time was ripe for taking it off. But they reck- 
oned without the mothers. 

Everything had been done to mislead, befog and divide the 
law-abiding citizens. So many fairly respectable candidates had 
been nominated to split up the respectable vote that at the pri- 
maries Gill led the ticket. Next to him stood Cotterill, a candi- 
date whose standards were regarded as too high and his ideas 
too radical for practical politics. The primaries eliminated all 
the other candidates, and when the fight was narrowed down to 
a choice between these two, the majority of the people in Seat- 
tle preferred Cotterill—advocate of municipal ownership, single 
taxer, Good Templar—to the unspeakable Gill. 


Gill had promised reform, and declared that, if elected, he 
would never again run the city so wide open as before. Prob- 
ably feeling that not much weight could be given to his word, his 
supporters tried to show that he could not restore the old 
régime if he wished. The Seattle Town Crier, a bitter opponent 
of Cotterill, said editorially, on March 2: 

“The next Mayor of Seattle may do many things; some 
things for the good of the city, and other things, mayhap, to its 
great and lasting disadvantage. But there are some things that 
he may not do; some things that he cannot do if he would; 
things that he will hardly be fool enough to try to do, no matter 
who he may be. 

“He will not re-establish a restricted district. 

“He will not permit public gambling. 

“He will not grant privileges to any syndicate, organization 
or set of men for the exploitation of vice in any form. 

“In respect to these matters, at least, the hands of the next 
Mayor of Seattle will be tied. The courts have granted a perma- 
nent injunction against a restricted district. Gambling is a 
felony. There is no form of privilege for vice, either syndicated 
or individual, that is not against the law. These are not mat- 
ters to be controlled by city ordinance, nor adjusted according 
to police policy. They are prohibited by State law, for the en- 
forcement of which the prosecuting attorney’s office may always 
be called upon, and Mr. John F. Murphy, who will continue at 
the head of that office for at least another year, has more than 
once demonstrated his interest and efficiency in law enforcement. 

“So far, then, as these matters are concerned, we may look 
forward with modified complacency—certainly with no great de- 
gree of moral terror—to the outcome of Tuesday’s election. We 
well know that Mr. Cotterill will go to any intolerant and preju- 
| diced extreme in attempting to readjust public morals to his lik- 
ing; and we should know, quite as well, that fears predicated on 
Mr. Gill’s previous administration need not disturb us.” 


But people remembered Gill’s previous administration too 
well. No sooner had he taken the oath of office than the gam- 
blers were given a free hand to run their business throughout 


appointed a chief of police who was known to be in league with 
criminals, and who has since been indicted. 


Mayor Gill helped the corporations to cheat the people. The 
city had an electric light plant. The Seattle Electric Company, 
a competitor of the city, had supported Gill’s election. He put 
Richard Arms, an ex-employee of that company, in charge of the 
municipal electric light plant. Arms immediately took out all 
the city’s transformers in Ballard, a suburb of Seattle, leaving 
the people in Ballard the choice between paying the Electric 
Company’s charges or sitting in the dark. Arms also refused to 
supply iight to two large office buildings in Seattle which were 
fitted with the city’s wires. He claimed that the city did not 
have the power to spare, but changed his mind as soon as he 
was threatened with a law-suit. These are only a few samples 
of the graft that ran riot. In addition, the city government 
entered into regular partnership with commercialized vice, 
encouraging it and fostering it to a fiagrant and shameless pitch 
almost without precedent in America, and sharing the profits. 
No wonder the churches held special services and meetings to 
put up prayers against Gill’s return to power. He was beaten 
by less than 700 majority. Clearly the women’s vote was the 
life-preserver that saved the city. 

) If Gill had been elected, the fact would have been exploited 





literal fact that a number of these young women would lay down 
their lives in a moment, to secure the enfranchisement of their 


with big headlines on the front pages of all the daily papers, and 


Seattle. They had contributed $17,000 to his campaign fund. He} 





the blame would have been laid upon the women. Since he was 
defeated, the victory for good government is hidden away ob- 
scurely in the inside pages, and passes with hardly any editorial 
comment. 

One great difficulty with which the advocates of decent gov- 
ernment in Washington have to contend is the Alaska trade. In 
normal conditions, the less money is spent on vice, the more is 


I spemt on food, clothes and all sorts of domestic necessities, and 


the better it is for every kind of legitimate business. But where 
there are great numbers of miners, cut off from home ties and 
‘leading a rough, hard life, they want to have a grand spree when 
‘they go to buy their provisions and other supplies. A city with 
many open gambling joints and a conspicuous red-light district 
is the place where they prefer to do their trading. The wish to 
attract this immense legitimate trade is a powerful motive with 


ed assassinations, the English government studied how to lessen ‘many Seattle merchants for letting illegitimate amusements 
flourish; and therefore it is the more important that the mothers 


of the boys and girls should have some say in the matter. 


Col. Roosevelt says he thinks woman suffrage is right, but 
not important. A Suffrage Club has just been formed at Oyster 
Bay. Some of its members might call the Colonel's attention to 
the latest election in Seattle, and ask him what he thinks about 
the importance of woman suffrage now! 

A. 8. B. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN 


A bill to give women the right to vote for presidential elec- 

tors has been introduced in Rhode Island, and a recapitulation 
of the preof that the Legislature has the legal power to take 
such action is therefore in order. Even among suffragists, many 
persons are not aware that the right of suffrage in the great na- 
tional election can be conferred upon women by a simple ma- 
jority vote of any State Legislature, without the long and clumsy 
process required for a constitutional amendment. 
Under the Constitution of the United States the Legislature 
ef every State has the power to determine who may vote for 
presidential electors. The second clause of the first section of 
the second article of the U. S. Constitution provides for the 
choice of the presidential electors in these words: 

“Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors equal to the whole num- 
ber of Senators and Representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress,” etc. 

In the early history of the United States there were several 

instances in which the State Legislatures appointed the presi- 
dential electors themselves. In South Carolina, up to and in- 
cluding the year 1860, the State Legislature always chose the 
presidential electors. 
On severa! occasions State Legislatures have passed regula- 
tions for the presidential election enabling persons to vote who 
were debarred from voting by the State Constitution, and the 
right of the State Legislatures to do this has always been up- 
held by the courts, because the U. S. Constitution is the supreme 
law of the land. Anything in the State Constitutions which con- 
flicts with the Federal Constitution is legally void. 

The Maine Legislature, on March 24, 1864, passed an act to 
enable soldiers who were absent in the field to vote for presi- 
‘dential electors; and the next day it submitted an amendment to 
the State Constitution to enable soldiers out of the State to vote 
for State officers. The latter required a constitutional amend- 
ment; the former did not. 

New Hampshire (see Public Laws of 1864) passed a Soldiers’ 
Voting Act for presidential electors, the legality of which was 
unanimously upheld by the State Supreme Court (45 N. H., p. 
607), although the act wasin conflict with the State Constitution. 
The Supreme Court took the ground that the question as to how 
the presidential electors should be chosen “is governed wholly 
by the Constitution of the United States as the paramount law, 
and the Constitution of this State has no concern with the ques- 
tion.” 

The Vermont Supreme Court gave an opinion to the same 
effect (37 Vermont Appendix). The National House of Repre- 
sentatives also upheld the constitutionality of the Michigan Sol- 
‘diers’ Voting Act. 

About twenty years ago the Michigan Legislature departed 
‘from the custom of having the presidential electors chesen upon 
a general ticket. It divided the State into electoral districts (and 
‘was accused of having gerrymandered it), each district to choose 
one elector. In Henry M. Field’s work on Election Law, the 
Michigan case is well stated. The House decided that the Michi- 
gan Constitution could not govern the matter, as the United 
States Constitution gave the State Legislature absolute power 
over it. There are no decisions the other way. 

Last year sympathy with woman suffrage was so strong 
‘among Kansas legislators that the Legislature not only submit- 
ted to the voters the constitutional amendment now pending, to 
enable women to vote for all officers, including the presidential 
electors, but it came very near giving women a right to vote for 
the presidential electors by legislative act, without waiting for 
the success of the constitutional amendment at the polls. A 
‘presidential suffrage bill came within two votes of passing the 
‘lower house. 

The National American Woman Suffrage Association has 4 
Committee on Presidential Suffrage, to explain the possibilities 
and advantages of this measure to States which have constitu- 
tions very hard to amend, or in which the suffragists for any 
reason may wish to try this short cut. The chairman is Miss 
Elizabeth Upham Yates of Providence, R. I. 

There is no doubt that the Rhode Island Legislature has the 
power to take this action, if it has the will. We who believe 
that the denial of suffrage to women is an injustice, also believe, 
of course, that it is the duty of every Legislature to give them 
the ballot by the quickest and easiest method that the law per- 
mits. A. 8. B. 


There is not a greater disgrace existing in the world today 
than that our women should not be allowed to vote.—Luther 
Burbank, 

Rights are not to be measured by the numbers who want 
them. So long as there is one woman who wants the right to 
vote, she is, according to the spirit of the Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence, entitled to that right.—Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer. 

Under our present form of city life, housekeeping has be- 
come a public function and the ballot a domestic necessity.—Dr. 
Sophonisba Breckenridge. 
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YOU CARE? 





“That’s the Question” and “The Rub” is Coming Unless Every Suffragist 
Bends Her Best Energies to Help 





The question for all active and en- 
terprising suffragists to ask for the 
next four weeks is, “Do I believe in 
The Woman's Journal as a means of 
educating the public on votes for 
women? If I do, what can I do 
toward putting it into the hands of the 
public? Shall I not see that it is 
sold on the news stands and on the 
streets? If I cannot sell it myself, I 
will at least send for the booklet 
about selling, and I will not cease till 
I have it seld on the news stands and 
on the streets.” 

The booklet is promised from the 
printer on March 22. It will be sent 
free on application. If you feel like 
sending five cents, when ordering, to 
cover the cost of printing, we shall 
thank you for giving us “pennies to 


count.” At any rate, send for the 
booklet if you are in earnest and 
‘want to help the cause through The 
Journal. 

The booklet is illustrated. It tells 
the value of the work in dollars and 
cents and in propaganda. It tells 
what to do and how to begin. It 
tells how tomake your work effective. 
It answers objections such as these: 
“It doesn't pay.” “It hurts the cause.” 
“It is undignified.” “It is sensa- 
tional.” 

If you think The Journal is not as 
good as it might be, not as good as it 
ought to be, all the more you need to 
strengthen it through street and 
news stand sales in order that it may 
be improved. 

Agnes E. Ryan. 








A SUFFRAGE LIBRARY 
INSTRUCTS ITS READERS 





And a Suffrage Phonograph Plays for 
Dancing—Wednesday at Homes and 
Evenings for Settlement Workers 





Franchise Society of 
New York has moved to its new 
Headquarters, 8 East 37th street, 
where it has its office adjoining its 
circulating library and reading room. 
Miss Florence King has been in- 
stalled as librarian, and she is there 
every day from 10 to 6, and on Satur- 
days until 10 P. M. Many books con- 
cerning women’s work, and including 
histories of the suffrage movement, 
and other ~ books in reference to 
women’s activities, have already been 
purchased and placed on the shelves. 
Some comfortable chairs have been 
placed in the large, attractive room, 
and it is hoped that many people will 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
secure data in regard to the woman 
suffrage movement. 

On Wednesday afterncons we have 
“at homes,” different members of the 
society acting as hostess and pouring 
tea. Short informal addresses are 
given om these occasions, and it is 
intended to have talks through April 
by well-known suffragists, on famous 
American women, notably suffragists. 
Mrs. Harper will give one on Susan 
B. Anthony, Mrs. Blatch on Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, etc. 

On Saturday evenings we have en- 
tertainments for working girls. The 
different settlements have been invit- 
ed to the suffrage talks given on 
these evenings, and the dancing after- 
wards. We have a phonograph for the 
dancing, and we hope to have suf- 
frage speeches given from it occasion- 
ally, by way of varying the entertain- 
ment, 

Mrs. Frederick Nathan, Mrs. O. S. 
Goan, Miss Caroline Lexow and 
others have already spoken on Satur- 
day evenings, and Miss Annie Peck, 
Miss Maud Miner and others are 
scheduled for Saturdays in the near 
future. 

Not only members of the Equal 
Franchise Library are privileged to 
take out books, but the library is 
open to the public, and anyone giving 
proper references can take out books 
or use the reading room. 

On March 29 there is to be a meet- 
ing under the auspices of the Equal 
Franchise Society at Carnegie Hall. 
The speakers are Dr. Anna H. Shaw, 
“Women as Human Beings,” Mrs. 
Rheta Childe Dorr, “Woman in Indus- 
try,” Dr. Stephen Wise, “Woman and 
Democracy,” Miss Inez Milholland, 
“Man and the Home.” Mrs. Mackay 
will preside. Nearly all the boxes are 
sold. This meeting is for the purpose 
of raising funds to buy books. 

In addition to the books in the 
library, the pamphlets of the society 
are on sale. 


The Equal 


Maud Nathan, 





A SUFFRAGE REVIVAL 
IS ON IN NEW YORK 





Exciting Days in Albany—Active 
Work Through the State 





This will be an active week for the 
Suffragists at Albany. On Tuesday 
night we hold a mass meeting in the 
Assembly Chamber; on Wednesday 
afternoon we have a hearing before 
the Assembly Judiciary. 

For it is not true, as The Journal 
has reported, that the bill is out of 
the Assembly, Judiciary. It is out of 





the Senate Committee, having been 
reported favorably Feb. 21 by a vote 
of 7 to 2. This gratifying result was 
not due to sentinels posted outside 
the committee’s door. No sentinels 
arrived on the scene until after the 
bill was out. Many forces contrib- 
uted to this success in the Senate 
judiciary. Every man or woman who 
has co-operated by writing to sena- 
tors, by interviewing them, by circu- 
lating petitions, sending telegrams or 
inducing others to do so, has helped 
make sentiment at Albany for our 
cause. All honor to them! The seven 
societies of the Co-operating Commit- 
tee have done all they could. 

Mrs. Burrows, our State chairman, 
has been unremitting in writing to 
her assistant chairmen in the differ- 
ent counties, and has received fre- 
quent reports. It seems as though 
every one was busy. Never has more 
systematic work been done. Herein 
New York the Woman Suffrage Party 
has been most active in canvassing 
the districts, securing petitions, etc. 
King’s County has done its share; so 
has every other county. At Albany, 
Miss Jeannette Rankin, the represen- 
tative of the Co-operating Committee, 
has shown herself most capable, wise, 
tactful and devoted. She has been 
very successful in winning support- 
ers in the Legislature. To Senator 
Stilwell, who introduced our measure 
and who has managed it so well, and 
also to Senator Bayne, the judiciary 
chairman, much credit is due. 

What we need now is a swift ad- 
vancement of the bill to a vote on the 
floor of the Senate and a speedy re- 
port from the Assembly Committee. 
The Legislature will adjourn on the 
29th, so no time can be lost. We ex- 
pect an executive session of the As- 
sembly Judiciary following the hear- 
ing. Let every suffragist in the State 
do her utmost to get her representa- 
tives to push the bill. 

Harriet May Mills. 





23 COUNTIES COVERED 





Active Campaigning in Wisconsin— 
More Helpers Expected—Every Vot- 
ing Precinct to Be Organized 





The National Association offered to 
send Miss Harriette Grimm into Wis- 
consin for the campaign, her salary to 
be paid by them, her expenses, of 
course, to be paid here. The Co- 
operative Committee decided that she 
should spend half of the time under 
the auspices of the Wisconsin Wom- 
an’s Suffrage Association. According- 
ly Miss Grimm came to us at the first 
of the year, and she has been _lec- 
turing in company with the writer on 
a tour of a portion of the State. 

We started Jan. 2, the thermometer 
then registering 18 below, with a brisk 
wind blowing. We visited twenty- 
three counties and held between forty 
and fifty meetings, beside addresses 
at schools in the places where our 
meetings were held. We finished the 
trip at Plymouth on Feb. 15, having 
held meetings continuously. We had 
in most places good audiences, and 
found much interest and enthusiasm, 
people coming sometimes long dis- 
tances to attend. 

We were able to organize either a 
society or a campaign committee in 
every placé visited, and, with the aid 
of these organizations, we expect to 
secure the organization of all the vot- 
ing precincts in the counties visited. 
We distributed literature in every 
place and gave instructions for -carry- 
ing on the work. We were most for- 
tunate that on no occasion did we en- 
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National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, being incorporated under 
the laws of the District of Columbia, 
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sociation for the support and promo- 
tion of the cause of woman suffrage. 
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counter a storm which in any way in- 
terfered with our meetings, so that 
we were able to meet every appoint- 
ment that had been made. 

The winter in Wisconsin has been 
most severe, the thermometer going 
as low in one place as 52 below. 

We were once on our way to Bara- 
boe stopped for a few hours by snow, 
and later suffered something from de- 
layed trains, cold hotel rooms, and 
other incidents of winter weather, but 
generally we were hospitably enter- 
tained in comfortable homes by the 
friends of the cause; they did their 
best by us, and Wisconsin has many 
charming homes, the memory of 
which will remain to soften our dis- 
appointment should our cause fail in 
November. Whatever may be the re- 
sult, it is good to know that there are 
many noble peopie here interested in 
this great cause, many hospitable 
homes ready to welcome the tired lec- 
turer, many earnest women working 
and praying for our success. 

On Feb. 15 the work was taken up 
by Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery of Phil- 
adelphia, Mrs. Edith Webster and 
Miss Grimm. They are lecturing and 
organizing in La Crosse, Wood, Mara- 
thon, Lincoln and Portage counties, 
and on through Central Wisconsin. 
The writer will also join them in 
some meetings. 

In April Mrs. Funk and Miss Etta 
Maddox of Baltimore will come into 
our State to work with the Wiscon- 
sin Woman’s Suffrage Association. 
Miss Grimm will continue with us un- 
til June, either joining Mrs. Funk or 
Miss Maddox in their meetings, or 
else making another tour with the 
writer. Our aim is to organize every 
county, first by forming a county or- 
ganization at the county seat and 
later by extending the organization to 
the ‘towns and voting precincts. 

On March 15 Mrs. Julia B. Nelson 
will begin a series of meetings, tak- 
ing in the counties of Pierce, Pepin, 
Washburn, Rusk, and others in the 
northwest. Thus we shall keep the 
work going until November tells the 
story by the votes of our good Wis- 
consin men. 

Olympia Brown. 





A VERY LIVE WOMAN 
ASKS WHAT TO DO 





A Typical Letter from an_ Illinois 
Worker 
An active worker in Decatur, IIL, 


has sent the following letter to Mrs. 
Plummer: 

“At the meeting of the Political 
Equality Club of Decatur, addressed 
by Mrs. Thomas, the enclosed list of 
members and sympathizers for the 
cause was secured. Mrs. Thomas also 
spoke out at the University, and at 
the meeting of one of the Mothers’ 
Clubs of the public school. We feel 
very much pleased and encouraged 
over the results of her visit to Deca- 
tur, as her manner of talking is so 
pleasing she makes friends for the 
cause and no enemies. 

“The movement here was organized 
just a year ago by Dr. Aylesworth. 
The newspapers at that time treated 
the subject as a huge joke, and print- 
ed all sorts of witty and sarcastic 
things about votes for women. They 
now treat the subject with respect, 
and ask us to send in a report of the 
meetings. 

“Now I would like to know how to 
go about getting these new members 
to do something for the cause, and 
would be glad of any suggestions. 
One is a very prominent and influen- 
tial member of the Order of the East- 
ern Star, which has a membership of 
over 300, another is just as prominent 
and influential in church societies, an- | 
other in Mothers’ Clubs. The presi-, 
dent of the Decatur Woman’s Club 
belongs, and a lady, an instructor cut! 
at the University, has come into the! 
organization; also a dear little Uni-| 
versity giri, who isn’t 21, she says, but 
wanted to join. Of course the W. C. 





T. U. is represented, too. -These wom- 

















HALLS 10 LET 


200 Huntington Avenue 
Opposite Norway Street 

Three beautiful halls with rooms 
connected. Especially suited for 
lodge rooms, concerts, dances, 
school purposes, meetings, recitals, 
etc. Three studios. Also a ban- 
quet hall, 

Apply on premises or to 


M. H. GULESIAN 
St. James Theatre, 239 Huntington 
Avenue, Koston 

















SPEND YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE 


NILSON TOUR 
LEAVING NEW YORK MAY 25th and JUNE Ist 


Takes in Scotland, England and Scandi- 
navia, return via Continent. 
Write for Itineraries and rates. 


NILS NILSON 
Passenger and Tourist Agency 
127 South Third Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








ADVERTISING 


When writing to the ad- 





vertisers be sure to say, “I 
saw it in the Woman’s 
Journal.” 

















en are busy in their organizations, but 
couldn't you suggest some plan where- 
by we could get them to do something 
for the cause? 


“About distributing literature at the 
Farmers’ Institutes: we sent for a 
thousand Rainbow Flyers, and we just 
mingled quietly through the crowd in 
the room of exhibits and spoke to the 
women, and handed each woman we 
met a leaflet, and they all took one 
and tucked them down in their shop- 
ping bags to take home and read at 
their leisure. We didn’t bother the 
men, as one woman remarked that the 
women would have to get stirred up 
first, and they would stir up the men 
folks. We handed out about five hun- 
dred leaflets, and we watched particu- 
larly, and nene of them were thrown 
down. The Woman’s Club is very 
courteous to the movement, and has 
let us have the use of their club rooms 
whenever we have asked. Another 
thing I am doing on the quiet is this: 
Whenever I hear a man say he be- 
lieves in equal suffrage I write down 
his name and address on a private 
list I am keeping, also his occupation. 
I don’t publish the list, but I thought 
we might have use sometime for these 
names. Mrs. Haworth is keeping a 
list of women. I have abcut 65 names, 
and I think she has quite a number 
more than that. 


“In the State Convention you spoke 
of organizing among the Polish and 
foreign element. How do you go 
about it when they can't speak Eng- 
lish and you can’t speak Polish? We 
have quite a large Polish settlement 
here, and a young German told us to- 
day that they were German Poles, and 
were well educated, but how do you 
get at them? 





MUSIC 
IN YOUR HOME? 


MUSIC is a weekly publication that 
ought to be in every home where 
= is any interest in musical mat- 
ers. 


It is full of news and well-written, 
authoritative essays and _ reviews. 
Prof. Sleeper, of Smith College, con- 
ducts a “Problems and Suggestions” 
department that is of value to every 
music student. 


The front covers form a_ veritable 
art gallery of people famous in some 
branch of the musical art. Most of the 


pictures are made especially for us 
and will not appear elsewhere. 


REAL NEWS 
IMPARTIAL CRITICISM 
HUMAN INTEREST 
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“Every Issue an Edition de Luxe” 


Two Dollars the year. 
Weekly 


Fifty-two 
Issues. 





MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


1 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Sigrid A. Johnson 
—: GOWNS :— 
Evening Gowns a specialty 


Style, fit and satisfaction 
guaranteed 





673 Boylston Street, Gill Bldg. 
Tel. B. B. 1471-M 
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Scottish Terrier 


Offered as companions. Not 
given to fighting or roaming. 
Best for children’s pets. 





NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 
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EASTER POST CARDS 


In color, The Awakening of Woman. 
Price, 3 for 10 cents; $2.00 per 100. 
Address Post-eard Secretary, Equal 
Suffrage League, 800 E. Broad Street 
Riehmond, Va. 








Educate Your Daughter 
by Summer in Europe! 


SPECIAL PARTY FOR YOUNG GIRLS 
UNDER INTELLIGENT CHAPERONAGEB 


Making 
Continental Tour of Seven Countries, $690 


Ea Pension Continental Tour, - $475 


Arrangements for Private Motoring 
with Courrier-Chauffeur, 


Summer Study in France or Germany, $300 
MARY SINCLAIR CRAWFORD, 
King-Crawiord Classical School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, 
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“Quaint Cape Cod” 





“Quaint Cape Cod.” 
It describes a 


You'll enjoy the 


golf and automobiling. 
to you. 


Room 739, South 
New York, New 
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Send for this 
—s es —— 
Before you decide where to go this summer, read 
Summer 
different from any other place. 


“You'll see phases of life and character far more 
interesting than anything in a novel. 


Yachting, Bathing, Fishing 


The social life will appeal 


Write today fer “Quaint Cape Cod.” 
Address Advertising Bureau, 


Haven & Hartford R, R. 
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Land that is absolutely 


It’s Free. 


Station, Boston. 
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ARE YOU SUBSCRIBING TO A MAGAZINE ? 


If so, order it through our agency. The commis- 
sion is used for suffrage. 
to any and all magazines. 


A WAY TO HELP SUFFRAGE WITHOUT PAYING AN EXTRA CENT 


SEND ORDERS TO 
ELIZABETH POPE, Chairman of Subscription Bureau 
National Suffrage Headquarters, 505 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


We take subscriptions 
Club Rates Furnished. 









































































































































































































































NOTES AND NEWS 


The Chicago school teachers have 
received a big increase of salary, ag- 
gregating more than half a million dol- 
lars a year. 








There is lively interest in woman 
suffrage at Carroll College, Wauke- 
sha, Wis., the president, Rev. Dr. Wil- 
bur O. Carrier, being a strong advo- 
cate of equal rights for women. 





At a public gathering in Colorado 
recently a resolution was passed ask- 
ing Congress to declare Feb. 15 a na- 
tional holiday in honor of Susan B. 
Anthony’s birthday. 





By the death of her father a few 
days ago, the Grand Duchess Marie, 
eighteen years old, becomes the first 
woman ruler of Luxembourg. 





The sheriff of Lacede County, Mo., 
is a woman, Nancy A. Williams, said 
to be the first and only woman sheriff 
in the State. 





Miss Sylvia Pankhurst was given 
a reception by the Des Moines suffra- 
gists when she stayed over for a day 
in that city recently. 





In Kansas the slogan of the un- 
daunted suffragists is, “We have faith, 
but we shall never for one moment 
forget that faith without work is 
dead.” They are putting forth their 
best efforts to win, and every indica- 
tion thus far points to success. 


The United Mine Workers of Ameri- 
ca, with a membership of half a mil 
lion, recently met in annual conven- 
tion at Indianapolis, represented by 
2,000 delegates. A resolution for wom- 
an suffrage was adopted by a standing 
vote of the entire delegation. 








News comes from China that un- 
usual preparations are being made for 
the opening of the Provincial Assem- 
bly in Canton; that members are to 
be elected by popular vote, and that 
suffrage rights are to be extended to 
women, who are also eligible for mem- 
bership. 





The suffragists of Logansport, Ind., 
have begun to sell The Woman’s Jour- 
nal and The Citizen (the Indiana suf- 
frage paper) on the streets. They are 
reported to be planning a suffrage 
procession to be held later. 





In Hungary the National Union of 
Commercial Employees, at its recent 
annual conventicn, passed a resolution 
strongly approving woman suffrage. 





At the last elections in Iceland, two 
women were chosen members of the 
Town Council in Reykjavik, one being 
the wife of a prominent curate. 





“There is an office in my State,” 
says Congressman Taylor of Colorado, 
“with which for eighteen years there 
has not been associated one hint of 
graft nor corruption; it is the office of 
State superintendent of schools, filled 
by women during that period. All our 
county superintendents of schools are 
women, and in every case they have 
made good.” 


From Roumania come reports of a 
flourishing woman suffrage organiza- 
tion, which is rapidly increasing in 
membership. The society has com- 
pleted arrangements to publish its 
own newspaper, under the title 
“Rights of Women.” The editor is 
Mme. de Reus Janculescan, one of the 
most celebrated women of that coun- 


try. 


Despatches from Germany say that 
“the recent parliamentary elections 
occasioned an unusual excitement in 
the German nation, in which the wom- 
en participated to a high degree, this 
election being the first since the new 
Imperial Law on Assemblies made it 
possible for women officially to take 
part in the country’s political life.” 





The women of Ireland are demand- 
ing that the Home Rule Bill shall 
grant the Parliamentary vote to wom- 
en and men on equal terms. They say 
that the women have taken their 
share in the fight for Home Rule and 
are therefore entitled to share in its 
benefits. 


So much has been said about the 
tendency of woman suffrage to break 
up the home that the following item 
from the San Francisco Call should 
prove interesting: “The year 1911 





(with the equal suffrage campaign in 
progress) was the banner one for mar- 
riages in California, according to sta- 
tistics compiled by George Leslie, sta- 
tistician for the State Board of 
Health. There were 27,303 weddings 
in the State during the year, an in- 
crease of 2,366 over 1910.” 





With the aim of carrying on exten- 
sive propaganda work in Ireland, an 
Irish Woman Suffrage Federation has 
been formed. By uniting their 
strength, the various suffrage so- 
cieties will co-operate in extending 
work already in hand and forming 
new suffrage societies all over Ire- 
land. 





Some of the most prosperous farms 
in Missouri are owned and managed 
by women, who are said to be growing 
rich through their successful cultiva- 
tion of the land. These women have 
formed a club and meet once a year 
to discuss systematic methods of 
agriculture and live stock raising and 
breeding. 





Affairs are now moving along 
smoothly in Hunnewell, Kan. The 
“pboot-leggers” and other lawbreakers 
have been reduced to order, and the 
town under its woman mayor has 
been cleaned up. It is pleasant to 
learn that the resignation of the law- 
defying councilmen when the State 
brought ouster proceedings against 
them will not save them from hav- 
ing to pay the law costs if the courts 
decide that the ouster proceedings 
were justified. 





The Woman’s Exhibition of Germany 
has lately opened under the patronage 
of the Empress. It aims to show 
“Woman in Home and Business.” A 
band of women plays compositions 
written by women. The painting and 
sculpture which adorn the hall are the 
work of women, and the part that 
women have played in the battles of 
the world as nurses, and even as sol- 
diers, is illustrated. Exhibits are 
shown of manufacture, commerce, 
law, journalism, banking, politics, as 
well as theatre and opera manage- 
ment. 





At a Willard Memorial Silver Medal 
contest held by the W. C. T. U., in 
Westerly, R. L, on Feb. 15, representa- 
tives of six nations took part, most of 
them with gray hair and cone over sev- 
enty. The selections were from 
Frances Willard’s addresses, but the 
one which took the medal was her 
fine suffrage plea, “Aunt Columbia’s 
Kitchen,” especially fitting on Miss 
Anthony’s birthday, though rather un- 
usual in a temperance contest. The 
medal was won by Mrs: Addie Hyde of 
Stonington, Conn. 





THEY DON’T WANT THE 
TEACHERS SUPPRESSED 





Members of Legislature Indignant at 
the High-Handed Action of the Bos- 
ton School Board 





Friends of the teachers and friends 
of justice could not help rejoicing 
over the sharp questions asked Mr. 
David Ellis, at the hearing last week 
where he appeared in behalf of the 
school board to ask to have the teach- 
ers’ pension law amended in a way to 
which many of the teachers object. 
The teachers were not allowed to 
speak and present their own side of 
the question, or to employ anyone of- 
ficially to present it for them. The 
members of the legislative committee 
clearly resented this determination of 
the school board to keep them from 
getting information from the persons 
who know most about the matter and 
who are the most concerned, and 
they “heckled” Mr. Ellis in a way 
that must have shown him how much 
the beard’s tyrannical attitude toward 
the teachers has antagonized the Leg- 
islature. Well-informed members of 
the House say there is no chance that 
the changes asked for by the school 
board will be made in the pension 
law. The Boston Common Says: 





“When the interests of the elemen- 
tary teachers of Boston are involved 
in legislation pending before the Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts,—as they 
are in House Bill 929, which alters the 
present teachers’ pension law,—-it is 
absurd for the school committee to 
rule that the teachers may not be rep- 
resented by legislative counsel and 
defend those interests. 





“The pensioning of teachers is a 
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public matter, and not’ something 
which can be determined in executive 
session. 

“Our advice to the teachers of Bos- 
ten is unitedly to bring this rule of 
the school committee to a test while 
the Legislature is in session, in order 
that, ‘if necessary, the Legislature 
may instruct the school committee as 
to political rights in a democracy.” 





SUFFRAGE BOOTH AT 
KANSAS EXPOSITION 





Fine Work of the Good Government 
Club 





In Topeka each winter we have a 
mid-winter exposition. The Good 
Government Club, which has some one 
hundred and twenty-five members,. ap- 
pointed a committee to arrange for a 
suffrage booth. Mrs. Emma Marshall, 
Mrs. J. D. McFarland and Miss Eva 
Corning were appointed. For two 
weeks a booth was maintained, and 
hundreds of leaflets were given out, 
hundreds of cards signed in favor of 
the pending amendment. We also 
sold suffrage cards and buttons, and 
gave away hundreds of tiny yellow 
pennants stamped “Votes for Women.” 

Some 30,000 people were in attend- 
ance, many from over the State, so we 
feel that a great deal of good was 
done; and we not only made expenses, 
but also several dollars for the suf- 
frage work. We gave away also sev- 
eral hundred Woman's Journals. 

The Good Government Club is the 
largest Suffrage Club in the State, and 
for several years was the only one 
working for suffrage. We expect soon 
to have several hundred members. 
Recently the Good Government 
Club held a guest evening at the ex- 
ecutive mansion. About two hundred 
were present, and a fine program was 
given, including talks by Mrs. W. A. 
Johnston, Mrs. Lillian Mitchner, Gov. 
Stubbs, and the address of the even- 
ing by Judge Richard Hayden on 
“Probate Court Proceedings,” which 
has caused much comment. Mrs. 
Stubbs is very gracious to open her 
Lome for every good cause, and we 
are fcrtunate indeed to have buih the 
Governor of our State and his wife 
working for suffrage. The educational 
work has also been taken up by the 
Good Government Club, and cash 
prizes offered for essays on suffrage, 
and Mrs. McFarland has also offered 
a cash prize. 

Emma Sells Marshall. 





MOCK DEBATE IN NEW 
YORK 





The Housewives’ League address, 
illustrations by posters, and a mock 
debate are some of the features of a 
two-months’ program outlined by one 
branch of the Woman Suffrage party 
of New York. Mrs. Frederick Nathan 
sends the following list of suffrage ac- 
tivities at 15th Assembly District in 
Manhattan for March and April. All 
the meetings will be held on Tuesday 
evenings at 8.30. 

March 5—Mrs,. Ida Husted Harper, 
speaker. 

March 12—Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
speaker. Topic: “Women as Defend- 
ers of the Republic.” 

March 19—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Howe, speakers. 

March 26—Mrs. Charles Israels, 
speaker. Topic: “Recreation for 
Working Girls.” 

April 2—Mrs. Julian Heath, speak- 
er. Topic: “The Housewives’ League.” 

April 9—Dr. Rosalie Slaughter Mor- 
ton, speaker. Topic: “Health and Its 
Relation to Efficiency.” 

April 16—Mrs. Livermore, speaker. 
Address and posters to illustrate the 
talk. 

April 23—Mock debate. The anti- 
suffragists to be represented by -Mrs. 
Frederick Howe and Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan. 


TEXAS WOMEN FORM 
STRONG SUFFRAGE CLUB 





Miss Perle Penfield Writes of New 
Organization in Galveston 





Texas is stirring slightly for suf- 
frage, and I am sure that it is of inter- 
est to The Journal. 

You know that Miss Anna Maxwell 
Jones of New York has been co- 
operating with Miss Brackenridge of 
San Antonio in some work for suf- 
frage. For several weeks Miss Jones 
and her sister have been in Galveston, 
paving the way for organization. 
They entertained and were enter- 
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Zo Woman's Journal Readers:— 

We beg to announce that we are print- 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7ie Woman's Journal.” If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimes CoMPANy 
ra2 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


INVESTMENTS 











Independent women 
investors are realizing 
the value of our shares 


and in consequence we 
have only a few remaining 
unsold. We want to have 
you kearn about the BEST 
income producer, for the 
longest time of any investment with 
which you are familiar: our DIXIE 
PECAN GROVES. PAPER 
SHELL PECANS ARE BEING 
USED SO MUCH THAT AT 
PRESEN I THEY ARE BRINGING 
$1 PER POUND AT THE TREE, 
WITH THE DEMAND MANY 
HUNDRED TIMES THE AVAIL- 
ABLE SUPPLY. WE DO NOT 
FIGURE MORE THAN 35 CENTS 
PER POUND. 

Let us send you our booklet, “A Royal 
Income from the King of Nuts,” so 
that you may learn something of our 
investment and what other people know 


about a safe yet profitable place to 
put your surplus. 


E. W. DENNISON 


132 North Grove Street 
~~ East Orange, N. J. 

















JACOBS’ 1912 EUROPEAN TOURS 


An Ideal Summer Vacation would be our 
five weeks’ COACHING TOUR OF THH# 
BRITISH ISLES, adding the Continent if 
desired. Prospectus gives full particulars. 
Address 





Cc. W. JACOBS, Drawer “J,” 
Rock Valley, Ia. 


tained socially by the leading women 
of the city; everywhere at dinners 
and luncheons Miss Jones talked for 
suffrage, so that, when she was ready 
for her first public meeting last 
Thursday the ball-room of Hotel Gal- 
vez was well filled by over 200 ladies. 
Miss Jones’s address was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded, and called out some 
brief but strong suffrage remarks from 
several of the ladies present. The 
sentiment was so strongly for organ- 
ization and work that a second meet- 
ing was set for Saturday morning, 
‘Feb, 16. 

Saturday the ball-room was again 
filled, this time with women not 
only prepared to listen to equal suf- 
frage sentiment, but determined to 
work for it. With such a spirit the 
business was got under way and ac- 
complished with remarkable dispatch. 
The officers elected are strong and 
prominent women of the city: presi- 
dent, Mrs. Bornefeld; Miss Jones was 
made the honorary president. I did 
not see the list of signatures of char- 
ter members, but, judging from the 
crowd about the table, it was large. 
A meeting was set for the near future 
to decide upon the work and discuss 
plans. In the club are included so- 
ciety leaders, teachers, and business 
women, * which argues well for its 
strength and activity. 

I also enclose a definition recently 
handed in in an examination paper in 
biology at the Medical College. The 
head of that department is a woman, 
a strong suffragist, Dr. Charlotte M. 
Schaefer of San Antonio. She read 
the definition to me, we promptly 
dubbed it “the anti-suffragist,” and 
thought it worthy of The Journal’s 
humorous column. Here it is: 

“An obligatory parasite is a para- 
site which lives this sort of life be- 
cause it can live no other. It is its 
duty and not its choice to live a para- 
sitic life.” 

The Journal grows better every day. 
I send best wishes for its continued 
growth, 








DRAMATIC PORTRAYAL 





EMILY MONTAGUE, BISHOP 
is available for spring dates and 
for the season of 1912-1913 ior 
Suffrage Program composed 
° 


HUMOROUS /ENATE SCENES 
Entitled 


“ 
MAN, WOMAN'S EQUAL” 
For circulars, terms and dates 
dress 


EMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP, 
600 W. 192d &.., New York City 











PRIMROSE 
ORANGE PEKOE 
Everywhere Most Popular 

20 cents and this 
coupon will buy a 
regular 36c can at 
your grocer’s or at 
35 Commercial Whf., Boston 

















938 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, 
publishes the following literature: 


“Bridget’s Sisters,” a suffrage 


play; per COpy..........- 25c 
“Why,” a _ two-page leaflet; 
per thousand............ $2.00 
“Shall Men Vote?” leaflet; 
per thousand............ $2.50 
Illinois Chronology, leaflet; 
DoF thousand... cecsccces $2.50 
Mayors of Five States; per 
WEIOE ones 660 ssebeere $2.00 
Bible on Woman Suffrage; 
BOP GI onc sss00048eannes 5c 


Laws of Illinois; per copy. .10c 

“Mr. Lex,” in paper covers; 
WEP GR cc's 65 604800000 04% 17¢ 

Handsome crepe paper, yel- 
low-bordered suffrage nap- 
kins; per thousand..... $4.00 
BOP BURBTORs soc ccciwesss 50c 
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TO LET 
NEWBURY S'T.—A lady leaving Boston 
for 6 months would sublet her apartment, 
2 rooms and kitchen, complete—Heat, light, 
service. (Telephone 1-2 price.) Rent $50.00 
from April 1. 
Telephone Back Bay 5023-W. 


WILL BE NON-PARTISAN 





Connecticut W. S. A. Decides Not to 
Affiliate with Any Party—Many 
Good Meetings—7,457 New Mem- 
bers—Mary Johnston to Speak 





Whatever the tactics of the Eng- 
lish suffragettes have been, the Con- 
necticut Woman Suffrage Association 
continues to wage its diplomatic but 
none the less stirring campaign 
throughout the towns and cities of 
the State. 

The larger cities, New Haven, 
Bridgeport, Waterbury, Meriden and 
New Britain have already been the 
scene of action on the part of the 
energetic campaigners, and each has 
yielded up rich’ spoils in signatures 
of believers in equal suffrage, be- 
sides the more substantial proof of 
interest in the form of money and 
pledges for the purpose of financing 
the campaign. At a board meeting 
held recently at the Hotel Winches- 
ter, Meriden, it was reported that 
over $300 had been collected during 
the first three weeks of the campaign. 

Probably one of the most import- 
ant questions confronting the associa- 
tion was settled at this board meet- 
ing, when it was voted to decline the 
invitations from the Prohibition and 
sccialistic parties to send delegates 
to the spring convention. The reason 
for this refusal on the part of the 
suffragists is that they consider it the 
best policy not to affiliate themselves 
with any party. It was also reported 
at this meeting that the campaign 
had brought in 7,457 new members. 

During the past week meetings 
have been held in the outlying towns 
of Hartford. March was ushered in 
by a meeting at Farmington. Then 
followed meetings at Newington, 
Windsor, Suffield, Windsor Locks and 
Thompsonville. The territory imme- 
diately around Hartford is being well 
worked up preparatory to the final 
meeting of the campaign, which will 
be held in the capital city the last of 
March. The suffragists will go in to 
Hartford March 21, and there will be 
a week of street work before the 
final meeting in Parsong Theatre, 
March 28, The principal speaker for 
that occasion will be Miss Mary John- 
ston, author of “To Have and to 
Hold,” “The Long Roll,’ and other 
popular novels. Miss Jchnston is an 
enthusiastic suffragist, and under her 
leadership the women of Virginia 
have been organized in an active ad- 





Perle Penfield. 
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of Bridgeport have lost 
their struggle to have a woman ap 

to fill a vacancy on the 
school board. Their attempt to have 
the board appoint a woman was 
marked by its dignity, and although 
many of the members had to admit 
the justice of the demand, they 
seeméd to think such action on their 
part would be too radical. They 
maintained that the presence of a 
woman on the board would work a 
good deal of discontent among the 
female school teachers, and would 
therefore not be conducive to har- 
mony in the management of the 
schools! 

The New Haven leagues have been 
active, holding several parlor meet- 
ings and other gatherings in the in- 
terest of the cause. Under the 
auspices of the Equal Franchise 
League, Mrs. E. C. Moore and Mrs. 
Arnold Gesell spoke at a meeting 
held in the home of Mrs. John M. 
Berdan. This League is planning a 
whist to be given March 15 at Red 
Men’s Hall for the benefit of the so- 
ciety. At a recent meeting of the 
New Haven Political Equality Club, 
held in the parlors of the Y. M. C. A., 
Mrs. Ella B. Kendrick of Hartford 
gave an interesting address on “The 
Idiosyncracies of the Connecticut 
Legislators,” in which she accused 
men of being more susceptible to ridi- 
cule than women, and, for this rea- 
son, often afraid to declare them- 
selves in favor of suffrage. Mrs. 
Kendrick urged the women to visit 
the Legislature as often as possible. 

Mrs. Edward Porritt and Mrs. 
Thomas N. Hepburn were the princt- 
pal speakers at a meeting held in 
lower Unity Hall, Hartford, Feb. 29, 
under the auspices of the Suffrage 
Educational Alliance, an association 
of young working women. 

Mrs. John Rogers, Jr., who was one 
of the active workers during the 
struggle for the ballot in California, 
addressed a large and enthusiastic 
meeting of the Ridgefield League, 
Feb. 28. Mrs. Rogers devoted her ad- 
dress to her work in the west and 
the conditions she found existing 
there. She spoke of suffrage as only 
one more step in the evolution and 
development of the race. 

Mrs. W. S. Murray of New Haven 
will speak at the regular meeting of 
the Greenwich League, which will be 
held at Headquarters Monday after- 
noon, It is expected that several New 
Haven women will be present. 

Helen G. Sherwood. 
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FREE LECTURE BUREAU 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Four Professors, Several Prominent 
Politicians and Many Ministers Will 
Speak for the Cause Without 
Charge 





During her latest trip, lasting a lit- 
tle over a week, Miss Mary N. Chase, 
the State president, spoke to about a 
thousand people. At Portsmouth, as 
already mentioned, the local Suffrage 
Club had two suffrage plays before a 
packed house of the first people in 
town. Miss Chase spoke between the 
plays. At Durham she spoke to three 
hundred students, and at Londonderry 
and Candia to two large Pomona 
Grange meetings, where there was 
a lively discussion. Besides these 
large meetings, she spoke at a parlor 
meeting at Stratham and to the Good 
Templars in Manchester. She was de- 
lighted with the kind reception given 
the question at all these places. In 
addition to other work, she is busy 
arranging meetings for Miss Alice 
Carpenter and other speakers. Miss 
Chase has formed a lecture bureau of 
people who will speak for their ex- 
penses. The list includes four college 
professors, a few prominent politi- 
‘cians and a lot of ministers. She has 
also written to the lecturers of all the 
Pomona Granges, offering a speaker, 
and a number have already accepted. 
It is not uncommon to have several 
hundred persons at these meetings, 
with various towns represented. It is 
a fine opportunity for work. 

Hon. H. H. Metcalf writes: 

Much effective work has already 
been done in the campaign in the 
Granite State. Successful meetings 
have been held in Concord, Manches- 
ter, Nashua, Dover, Keene, Claremont, 
Newport, Hanover, Plymouth and 
other points, at which equal suffrage 
Principles have been forcibly and con- 
vincingly presented by able speakers, 
the eight-day campaign of Miss 
Shaw, the National President, under 






the auspices of the Concord Campaign 
Committee, which concluded at Leban- 
an Saturday evening, March 9, being 
especially effective, large audiences 
and excellent results attending. 

Miss Mary N. Chase, State Presi- 
dent, has been actively engaged in the 
field most of the time for the past 
month, speaking largely at Grange 
meetings, where there seems to be a 
very general desire to hear the suf- 
frage question discussed. 

At Portsmouth, where a much her- 
alded attempt has been made to or- 
ganize an opposition movement with- 
out any tangible results thus far, a 
strong interest has been aroused and 
a large membership secured for the 
Equal Suffrage League, of which Miss 
Martha S. Kimball is President, Mrs. 
Mary I. Wood Vice-President, and 
Mrs. Hollis Gray, Secretary. At a re- 
cent meeting of the Y. M. C. A. in 
that city Prof. George Ray Wicker of 
Dartmouth College presented the suf- 
frage cause from the economic stand- 
point with marked effect. In the 
same city, on Wednesday of this 
week, at a public session of the East 
Rockingham Pomona Grange, Rev. Ida 
C. Hultin of Sudbury, Mass., spoke 
with her usual convincing force in ad- 
vocacy of the cause. 

At a most harmonious joint meet- 
ing of the State and Concord Cam- 
paign Committee, at the headquarters 
of the latter, on Monday, the form of 
a letter to be addressed to individual 
delegates to the coming Constitutional 
Convention, to be signed by the chair- 
man of the committee, asking them to 
vete for the submission of the pro- 
posed amendment to the voters, was 
agreed upon, and many details of the 
future work arranged. The Ports- 
mouth League was also represented at 
this meeting, and work in Rocking- 
ham and Strafford Counties is to be 
looked after by that organization 

It was decided that meetings will be 
held before the session of the conven- 
tion in Hillsboro, Peterboro, Milford, 
Exeter, Somersworth, Rochester, 
Wolfbcro, Laconia, Littleton, Lancas- 
ter, Berlin and several other large 
places, aside from the many meetings 
in smaller places that will naturally 
be provided for. 

BELGIAN CATHOLICS 
ASK VOTES FOR WOMEN 


In Belgium the following resolution 
was lately adopted by the Roman 





Catholic Democratic Congress at 
Courtrai: 
“That the various objections to 


woman suffrage cannot stand the test 
of a thoroughly impartial examina- 
tion; that, on the contrary, the partici- 
pation of women in municipal, provin- 
cial and even State elections would 
further the nation’s morality, order 
and welfare. Considering that those 
countries where any kind of suffrage 
is given to women have gained many 
benefits from it and have not experi- 
enced the evil prophesied, the Con- 
gress urges that in case the Belgian 
Parliament shall revise the existing 
electoral laws, it shall grant to women 
the same electoral rights as to men.” 





THE LEGAL STATUS OF 
WOMEN IN RHODE ISLAND 





Answers secured by Elizabeth Up- 
ham Yates. 





1. The wife, after marriage, owns 
her clothes and other personal prop- 
erty owned by her before marriage. 

2. A wife owns her wages earned 
outside the home. She cannot by law 
enforce payment for her services per- 
formed in the home for husband and 
children. 

3. The husband has no authority 
over his wife’s real estate or the 
rentals therefrom. 

4. A wife may convey her separate 
property without her husband’s con- 
sent, but the husband has the right of 
curtesy in real estate. 

5. A wife’s separate property can- 
not be levied on for family necessar- 
ies ordered by her, unless’ she 
pledges her own credit, and if she 
does, she can recover from the hus- 
band the value of the same, in the 
event that the husband has not pro- 
vided the said necessaries. 


6. The law does not secure to a 
wife any portion of the family income 
free from husbandly dictation, save 
her own personal income. 

7. What share a wife has in the 
surplus of property, real or personal, 





accumulated by their joint erforts 
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after marriage, depends upon the 
facts of the case and in whose name 
the property stands. 

8. A husband has.no other control 
over his wife’s personal property or 
liberty, except that which comes from 
his general control over the family 
pocketbook, and except that the wife 
must live with the husband as long as 
he provides a home for her. 

9. Spouses’ interests in each other’s 
real estate are not equal, and they do 
not inherit equally from each other or 
from a deceased child. 

The husband is entitled to curtesy 
in the real estate of his deceased wife 
in Rhode Island, and this is held to 
consist of a life estate in all the real 
estate of which the wife was seized in 
fee simple during their coverture, 
provided they had lawful issue born 
alive, capable of inheriting. 

General Laws, 1909, Chapter 329, 
Sec. 1: “The widow of any person 
dying intestate or otherwise, shall be 
endowed of one full and equal third 
part of all the lands, tenements and 
hereditaments whereof her husband, 
or any other to his use, was seized of 
an estate of inheritance at any time 
during the intermarriage, to which she 
shall not have relinquished her right 
of dower by deed, except in the cases 
provided for in Sec. 27 of this chap- 
ter.” 

Sec. 27 makes provision for the 
waiver of a jointure of the wife in 
lieu of dower in the event that said 
jointure was made before marriage 
and during the infancy of the woman, 
or after marriage in case she shall 
take certain steps to waive the 
jointure and claim her dower. 

General Laws, Chapter 316, Sec. 4, 
provides that whenever the inheri- 
tance is directed to go by moieties to 
the paternal and maternal kindred, if 
there be no such kindred on the one 
part, the whole shall go to the husband 
or wife of the intestate, and if the 
husband or wife be dead, it shall go 
to his or her kindred in like course 
as if such husband or wife survived 
the intestate and then died entitled to 
the estate. In the event of a child 
dying intestate, seized of an estate of 
inheritance and leaving no child or 
other descendants, the real estate 
would pass to the father of said in- 
testate child, and if no father, then to 
the mother of said child. 

10. The wife is not legally entitled 
to a voice in the choice of the family 
home. 

11. The punishment for wife deser- 
tion is (General Laws, 1909, Chapter 
347, Section 39) imprisonment not less 
thar six months nor more than three 
years in the State Work House and 
liouse of Correction, or not more than 
one year in the County Jail. 

12. The legal causes for divorce 
are practically the same for both 
spouses. (General Laws, 1909, Chap- 
ter 247.) Section 1. Divorces from the 
bond of marriage shall be decreed in 
case of any marriage originally void 
or voidable by law, and in case either 
party is for crime deemed to be or 
treated as if civilly dead, or, from ab- 
sence or other circumstances, may be 
presumed to be actually dead. 

Section 2. Divorces from the bond 
of marriage shall also be decreed for 
the following causes: Impotency, 
adultery, extreme cruelty, wilful de- 
sertion for five years of either of the 
parties, or for such desertion for a 
shorter period of time in the discre- 
tion of the court, for continued drunk- 
enness, for the habitual, excessive and 
intemperate use of opium, morphine 
or chloral, and for neglect and refusal, 
for the period of at least one year 
next before the filing of the petition, 
on the part of the husband to provide 
necessaries for the subsistence of 
his wife, the husband being of suf- 
ficient ability; and for any other gross 
misbehavior and wickedness in either 
of the parties, repugnant to and in 
violation of the marriage covenant. 

13. A wife is not legally respon- 
sible for the support of the children 
and her husband. 

14. She has a right to share in the 
children’s earnings only by order of 
the Superior Court upon the desertion 
or insanity of husband. (General Laws: 
1909, Chapter 246, Sections 16 and 17.) 

15. A father is liable for some fam- 
ity expense for wife or child, if the ex- 
pense is one of which he disapproves, 
unless he has notified debtor of the 
lack of authority of the wife or child 
to buy on his credit, and the husband 
is liable for necessaries which he re- 
fuses to furnish, even after such roti- 
fication. 
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SUFFRAGE LITERATURE AND SUPPLIES 





Order any of the following from 
NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 





JUST OUT! 


. 
Three Entirely New Booklets 
WHY WOMEN SHOULD VOTE 

By Jane Addams 
This has been called Miss Addams’s best 
suffrage article. It presents a complete 
summary of women’s claim to the ballot in 
a human and appealing manner calculated 
to win sympathy and _ understanding 
among all classes of readers. 


Price Postpaid 
POP CHO cvcvccvcccees $ .05 $ .06 
Per GOmOM cccccccccese 25 30 
Per hundred ....ccece. 2.00 2.45 


WHY WOMEN WANT TO VOTE 
By Frances Maule Bjorkman 


Shows, in paragraphie form, that woman's 
demand for the franchise is based upon 
her instinctive desire to follow her tradi- 


tional activities into the new _ spheres 

where changing social conditions have 
taken them. 

l’rice Postpaid 

. . ererrrerr TT Tr $ .05 $ .06 

POP GOUOM cecccvcscese 25 80 

Per hundred ...ccccces 2.00 2.35 


WHERE WOMEN VOTE 
By Frances Maule Bjorkman 
A compilation of facts and statistics about 
the equal suffrage States and countries. De- 
signed especially for the convenience of 
debaters and suffrage workers and speak- 
ers. 


Price Postpaid 
, £2.) aero. $ .06 
,. BAe ee 0 58 
Per hundred . re, 3.75 
. . 
New Editions of Two Old 
Favorites 
DO YOU KNOW? 
By Carrie Chapman Catt 
Gives, in paragraphic form, facts and sta 
tistics with respect to the history and ex- 
tent of the movement and the gains all over 
the world. 
Price Postpaid 
NS NN ig eer gual $ 05 $ .06 
POP GOR: vecvcuscsces 2h 30 


9 or 
meme 


Per hundred 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 

By Alice Stone Blackwell 
Meets all the stock arguments with invinci 
ble reasoning and incontrovertable facts 

Fully up to date in every particular. 

Price Postpaid 
$ .06 
.B0 


2.45 


For two 
Per dozen 


TWELVE ENTIRELY NEW POLITICAL 
EQUALITY LEAFLETS 

Eminent People Declare for Equal Suffrage 

More Eminent People Declare for Equal 
Suffrage 

Why the Housekeeper Needs the Vote— 

By Anne O’Hagan 

Men Represent 

O'Hagan 

Twenty Facts About Woman Suffrage 

Newspapers on the California Victory 

Woman Suffrage in Finland—By Frances 
Maule Bjorkman 

Woman Suffrage in Norway—By Frances 
Maule Bjorkman 

Testimony from Wyoming 

Testimony from Idaho 

Testimony from Colorado 

The Truth about Colorado 


Do Women?—By Anne 


Price Postpaid 
Sample set of 25 .....$ .10 $ .11 
Full sample set ...... 20 25 
Per hundred (any one 
Be 06 6ceadweereeas 15 20 
CATALOG OF LITERATURE AND 


SUPPLIES 
Contains a full description and price list 
of all the propaganda material carried by 
the National Association. : 
Free on application. 


WHAT TO READ ON SUFFRAGE 
A monthly buWetin giving a list of articles 
of interest to suffragists in the current ° 
magazines, together with a list of books 
of value to suffragists and a list of the 
suffrage and feminist periodicals. 

Free on application. 
CATALOG OF PLAYS AND ENTERTAIN- 


MENTS 
Gives a summary of each play with the 
price of manuscript and terms of produe- 
tion. 
Free on application. 
VOTES FOR WOMEN WRAPPING 
TAPE 
A yellow ribbon edged with blue and let 
tered with Votes for Women, neatly done 
up in spools containing fifteen yards each. 
Price Postpaid 
. 5. Bere $ .10 $ .11 
«er doz. spools ........ 1.00 1.19 
THE TRUTH ABOUT MILITANCY 
Be prepared with the actual facts to answer 
the charges and Criticisms, and to disarm 
the prejudices which every suffragist will 
have to meet as a result of the present 
situation in England. The following 
pamphlets cover the case in a complete, 


authoritative and fair-minded manner. 

MILITANT METHODS—By Alice 
Blackwell 

THE CAUSES OF THE REVOLT OF THE 
WOMEN OF ENGLAND—By Annie G. 
Porritt 

THE MILITANT MOVEMENT 
LAND—By Annie G. Porritt 


Stone 


IN ENG- 








16. A wife is not legally entitled to 
a share in the guardianship and con- 
trol of the children, so that her wishes 
may guide in the choice of church, 
school, clothing, medicine or work. 

17. A father cannot will away from 
a mother the custody of their unborn 
child, unless the mother is not quali- 
fied. 

18. Husband and wife are legally 
competent to testify for or against 
each other when either one is a party 
in an action at law. 


19. A wife may make contracts or 
enter partnerships without her hus- 
pand’s consent. 

20. The public schools, from the 


lowest grade to the State University, 
are open to girls on the same terms 
as to boys. Women are eligible to 
membership upon the various school 
committees, and are members of cer- 
tain boards that control State institu- 
tions of education. 
21. Women are employed in 

higher positions in these schools. 


the 
22. The salaries paid the women 
do not average as high as the salaries 
paid the men. I do not know what 
ratio they bear to the salaries paid 
men. 


23. None of the county superin- 
tendents of schools are women; no 
State superintendent has been a 
woman. 

24. Women may not vote for any 
officers. 

25. The professional schools are 


open to women. 

26. Women are admitted to the bar. 

27. The only elective office to 
which women are eligible is member- 
ship of school committees. The 
suffrage is by the Constitution limited 
to “male citizens,” and the Constitu- 
tion further limits eligibility to any 
civil office to the qualified electors for 
such office. Membership of school 
committees is not a salaried position. 


28. Rhode Island has no Civil Serv- 
ice laws. 

29. Women are on the Boards of 
Control of State charitable institu- 
tions. 

30. Women matrons, keepers, phys- | 


icians or nurses must be employed in 


the State and county and city institu- other officers. 


tions having the custody of women 
and girls. 

31.. Women physicians are not re- 
ceived as jurors in insanity cases. The 
statute does not provide for jury in 
such cases, 

32. The law does not prohibit night 
work of women and girls. 

33. The law provides sanitary regu- 
lations for factories and shops where 
women are employed, and prescribes 
hours of labor. 

34, 
years, 


The “age of consent” is sixteen 


or 
ov, 


The minimum 
rape is ten years. 
The only punishment for 
bastardy is that the father has to pay 
all expense of lying-in of woman and 
support of child. 


punishment for 


74 
36. 


387. Seduction is a crime. 
347, 1909, Section 5, 
states that imprisonment shall not ex- 
ceed five years. 

38. There no adequate law 
against taking indecent liberties with 
young girls. 


Chapter 
General Laws, 
It may be felony. 


is 


29. There is no punishment for 
pandering, save for enticing women 
into a house of ill-fame, in which case 
imprisonment of not more than five 


years and $5,000 fine is possible. 

10. The classes of persons disfran- 
chised are (Chapter 354, General Laws 
1909, Section 62): “Every person who 
shall be sentenced imprisonment 
in the State prison for a term of more 
than one year, for any one offence, 
shall forever thereafter be incapable 
of being elected to any office of honor, 
trust, profit in this State and of 
acting as an elector therein, unless 
such person be expressly restored to 


to 


or 





| 
| 
| 
i 


such privilege by act of the General 
Assembly.” Women also are disfran- 
Women’s taxpaying as a 
qualification for voting is not recog- 
nized. 


chised. 


41. Women have no right to vote. 

42. The Legislature has no power 
to extend suffrage to women, except 
for presidential electors. 


43. It is necessary that a constitu- 
tional amendment be passed before 


| women be allowed to vote for any 


















































































































































































































































































































_Nine little antis dread the voter’s 


i ees * 


“ * Ten Little Antis 


Ten little antis at the vote repine, 
Wyoming came in, then there were 





fate, 
Colorado ventured in, then there were 
eight. 


Eight little antis hoped an anti’s 
heaven, 

Utah slipped in, and then there were 
seven. 


Seven little antis put in their best 
licks, 


Idaho dropped in, and then there were|"as lately become an ardent suffra- 


six. 


Six little antis begin to look alive, 
Washington danced in, then there 


were five. 

Five little antis hope there'll be no 
more, 

California pranced in, then there were 
four. 


Four little antis sad as they can be, 
Kansas comin’ this year, then there’ll 
be three. 


Three little antis, feeling ‘very blue, 

Wisconsin toddled in, then there were 
two. 

Two little antis, sitting in the sun, 

Oregon rolled in, then there was one. 

One little anti, that was one too 
many, 

Penn State on the band wagon, then 
there weren't any. 


—Philadelphia Suffrage Bazar Pro- 
gram. 


GOV. JOHNSON BEFORE 
THE OHIO CONVENTION 


California Executive Speaks of Pro- 
gressive Legislation in the West, 
and Adds a Good Word for Equal 
Suffrage—Makes a Deep Impression 
Gov. Johnson of California spoke 

before the Ohio Constitutional Con- 

vention the other day, and his address 
is said to have made an extraordinary 
impressicn. Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser 
writes from Columbus to the Chicago 

Public: 

“A wonderful thing happened here 
today. A man spoke to the Consti- 
tutional Convention. The _— press 
dispatches will tell what Gov. John- 
son of California said, but no report 
of his speech can possibly carry with 
it the spirit of the speech itself.” 

Gov. Johnson spoke especially on 
the initiative, referendum and recall, 
and the direct presidential preference 
primary, but he also put in a good 
word for woman suffrage. He said: 

“In the beginning I was not an 
ardent advocate cf equal suffrage, but 
I thought it should be left with the 
people. I insisted, without taking any 
side, that if a large proportion of the 
people wanted the question submitted 
to them, it was their right to have it. 

“We have had three municipal elec- 
tions in California since the woman 
suffrage amendment was adopted. In 
the bitter contest in Los Angeles the 
women registered in many districts 
in a greater proportion than the men, 
and they voted in a greater propor- 
tion than the men, and they voted 
quite as intelligently and discriminat- 
ingly as the men. One judge, who 
presided at an election, told me that 
there were four men who asked in- 
structions as to how to vote in the 
Los Angeles election, and he said 
that in each case these instructions 
were given by women who happened 
to be present.” 

Another significant remark made by 
Gov. Johnson was: “In the West the 
people have found the power of ex- 
pression, while in the East the poli- 
ticians and interests have the power 
of repression.” 

PREFERS BALLOTING 

INSTEAD OF BEGGING 





Head of Committee on Charities 
Urges Club Women to Seek the 
Franchise 
At the mid-winter meeting of the 

Minnesota State Federation of Wom- 

en’s Clubs held recently in St. Paul, 

Mrs. C. G. Higbee, former president of 

the Federation, and chairman of the 

Committee on Charities and Correc- 

tions, broached the cause of equal 

suffrage to the Federation in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

“Obviously there is increasing need 
of woman’s work in the development 
and care of dependent children; for 
the protection of young girls; in the 
regulation of public charities; in the 
elimination of dangerous social condi- 
tions; in securing justice for wage- 
earning women, and in all measures 
relating to the welfare of our sex. 

“It is inevitable that thoughtful 


city senators heard arguments in 


begging. Our boasted ‘indirect infiu- 
ence’ is found to be of very fluctuat- 
ing value. 

“Therefore, as chairman of the 
Charities and Corrections Committee, 
I now give notice that this Federation 
will be asked, at its next annual meet- 
ing, to endorse, for economic reasons, 
the equal suffrage movement.” 

Mrs. Higbee is said to be the most 
beloved woman in Minnesota. She 


gist. 


“NOT A WOMAN IN SIGHT” 





But Men Pleaded Their Right to 
Vote As Taxpayers 





At Annapolis, Md., cn March 6, the 


favor of the Campbell bill permitting 
taxpaying women to vote at munici- 
pal electons in Baltimore. The Bal- 
timore Sun says: 

“The hearing was essentially differ- 
ent from any other woman suffrage 
hearing that has ever taken place in 
the State House. Mr. Francis K. 
Carey congratulated Mr. Isaac Lobe 
Straus upon its character. This lim- 
ited woman suffrage bill is urged, 
Mr. Carey said, by substantial, prac- 
tical business men, and there is not a 
weman in sight.” 

Mr. Isaac Lobe Straus, Mr. S. John- 
son Poe, Mr. Francis K. Carey, Mr. 
George N. Numsen, John S. Gibbs, 
William M. Ellicott, George Stewart 
Brown and Dr. A. Edward Janney 
spoke for the bill. 

Mr. Straus read a telegram from 
John B. Ramsey saying that he was 
heartily in favor. Mr. Straus also 
said he had assurances to the same 
effect from William Cabell Bruce ana 
Mr. McLanahan, of Alex. Brown & 
Sons. 


WOMEN CABLE SYMPATHY 





Detroit Mass Meeting Also Asks As- 
quith to Enfranchise Women 





At the close of an address by Miss 
Sylvia Pankhurst before a large audi- 
ence in Detroit just after the late 
demonstration in London, .the follow- 
ing cable message was sent to Pre- 
mier Asquith: 

“Detroit mass meeting asks for the 
enfranchisement cf brave’ British 
women.” 

A cablegram also was sent to the 
Women’s Social and Political Union 
of England, extending the sympathy 
of the mass meeting, and notifying 
the women that a message had been 
sent to the Premier. 





STEADY ADVANCE MADE 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Packed Halls, Many Signatures on 
Petitions, Many Members of the 
State Men’s League, Including Min- 
isters, Grocers, Carpenters, Law- 
yers, Doctors, Blacksmiths, Charac- 
terize Nine Days’ Speaking Cam- 
paign in Many Towns and Cities 





The Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Ag- 
nes M. Jenks, Miss Alice Carpenter 
and Mr. Witter Bynner have been do- 
ing their utmost to make a nine-days’ 
speaking tour of New Hampshire 
Yring telling results for equal suf- 
frage when the matter is voted on in 
the Constitutional Convention in 
June. The splendid action of the 
Ohio Constitutional Convention will 
doubtless afford an excellent example 
to the men of the Granite State. Mr. 
Bynner writes as follows: 

“Packed halls in Claremont, New- 
port and Keene, with practically 
everyone present signing the peti- 
tions and nearly all the men joining 
the Men’s League—of which we have 
so far 80 or 90 new members, includ- 
ing ministers, grocers, carpenters, 
lawyers, doctors, blacksmiths! The 
thoughtful working class is going to 
be our strength. I speak for the 
Men’s League. Mrs. Jenks tells the 
situation in New Hampshire and 
urges signatures for the petition, 
while Miss Shaw irresistably clinches 
the appeal and brings the audience to 
a fine pitch of conviction.” 

The Dartmouth paper of the day 
following Miss Shaw’s address there 
contained a full account of the meet- 
ing. From it we clip the following: 


Doctor Shaw Addresses College in 
Webster Hall 





women realize that this work might 


year. She delivered an address that 
was a model of rhetoric in that it was 
clear, incisive, and witty, and that 
carried with it every individual in the 
audience by the power of its per- 
suasive logic. 
H. E. McElwain, Jr., "12, introduced 
Doctor Shaw as the most noted stu- 
dent and advocate of equal suffrage, 
and mentioned the privilege which 
the Dartmouth Men’s League for 
Equal Suffrage considered it to have 
so able an advocate address the col- 
lege on the subject. 

Membership Enlarged 
The Dartmouth Equal Suffrage 
League has taken advantage of the 
visit of Doctor Shaw to Hanover to 
greatly enlarge its membership, and 
thereby increase its power and influ- 
ence. 
Cards were given out last night at 
the close of Doctor Shaw’s address to 
those who desired to become mem- 
bers of the League. About a hundred 
applications were handed in, and all 
those who did not sign and still wish 
to join should notify D. B. O’Connor 
or H. E. McElwain. 
The League plans to take up active- 
ly the work of bringing the equal suf- 
frage question before the New Hamp- 
shire Constituticnal Convention in the 
effort to have the people vote on it. 





HUMOROUS 





Fond Mother: “To be quite frank, 
doctor, the poor girl has been eating 
her heart out.” Doctor: “Ah, that’s 
very imprudent. I'll have to order a 
change of diet.”—Boston Transcript. 
“My dear Mrs. Comeup, did your 
lunch here suit you? Have you had 
quantum sufficit?” “Oh, you couldn't 
get anything like that in this town, 
It’s local option.”—Baltimore Ameri- 
can. 





Having need of some small change, 
the mistress of the house stepped to 
the top of the back stairs. “Bessie,” 
she called to the maid below, “have 


you any coppers down _ there?” 
“Yes'm—two,” faltered Bessie, “but 
they’re both my cousins, please, 
m’m,” 





Mrs. Henderson has a family of 
nine children, and the skeleton in her 
house is a stocking basket which is 
never empty. In response to a ques- 
tion from her maid as to what she 
supposed there would be to do in the 
next world, she said playfully: “Well, 
for one thing, I am quite sure we 
shan’t have to darn stockings after 
ten o’clock at night, Bridget.” “Sure, 
an that’s thrue for you, ma’am,” re- 
plied the sympathetic Bridget, “for all 
the pictures av angels that iver I saw 
was barefuted.” 





Practical jokers in Elmira, N. Y., 
lately caused some unpleasant mo- 
‘ments for their friend, Colonel James 
M. Reynolds, who had gone to New 
York on a sight-seeing trip. 

The colonel’s wife went to the city 
as one of a suffrage delegation of 
twenty Elmira women, and the col- 
cnel was the only man accompanying 
them. The party registered at an up- 
town hotel, and grouped the names on 
the register with a large bracket op- 
posite, bearing the explanatory line, 
“Elmira Suffragists.” Just outside 
the bracket was the name of Colonel 
Reynolds. 


Soon after the party arrived the fol- 
lowing telegram was delivered to the 
hotel proprietor—sent by wags in El- 
mira: 

“Mormon elder with his wives stop- 
ping at your hotel, posing as suffragist 
party. Man short and with whiskers.” 

The hotel man showed Colonel Rey- 
nolds the telegram. The colonel was 
dumb with astonishment, but the 
ladies of the party were fluent in their 
indignation. Hastening to their 
rooms, they brought from their va- 
lises armfuls of votes for women lit- 
erature, which they displayed before 
the landlord, and soon succeeded in 
convincing him that the telegram was 
a hoax. 





“And does this fat little boy belong 
in your crowd?” “No’m; we just use 
him to try the ice with before we go 
skatin’.”—Houston Post. 








Dr, Anna Howard Shaw spoke in 


GREAT HOPE DAWNS 


Knowledge, Reason and Human Love Brought to Bear 
on An Ancient Evil—Ugly Facts for Women the 
Forerunner of the World’s Greatest Epoch 





GOOD woman and a good man and all the 
rest of us are the characters in our story 
this week. The man is Dr. Prince Mor- 
row of New York. The woman is Dr. 
Evangeline Young of Boston. ' They know 
and we all know that physicians have a 
ea) great responsibility in looking after the 
health of the State. Everybody knows that out of the 
wisdom of physicians and their desire to safeguard the 
health of the State has grown the law that contagious dis- 
eases, such as small-pox, scarlet fever, and Diphtheria, shall 
be quarantined and reported to the local board of health. 
This law is enforced as a matter of course and no one feels 
disgraced because his case has to be reported and quar- 
antined. Even if he did feel disgraced he would be quar- 
antined just the same, for the safety of the public, and 
everybody would consider it right. 

_ Dr. Morrow and Dr. Young are, however, more far- 
sighted and more loyal to the State than is the average 
physician. Out of their experience and knowledge they 
know that there are two deadly diseases which are fully as 
contagious as the others and which are neither quarantined 
nor reported. They know, for instance, that while scarlet 
fever breaks out occasionally and is known as an epidemic, 
the two diseases referred to are endemic, that is, they are 
prevalent all the time! 

Knowing that gonorrhoea and syphilis are contagious 
and that the public is in danger of catching them all of the 
time, and knowing that their effects on the public health 
are unspeakably more deadly than are the effects of scarlet 
fever or diphtheria, Dr. Young and Dr. Morrow would like 
a law passed to have these two diseases reported and 
quarantined in every state in the Union. They weuld 
like this done as a simple prevention against spreading a 
deadly disease and endangering the whole public health. 
They know that thousands of innocent people catch these 
deadly diseases and that therefore it is wrong to consider 
it a disgrace to have these diseases. One may catch them 
through his own fault and knowingly, but one may catch 
them through no fault of his and unknowingly. They be- 
lieve that if this fact were known there would be little 
objection to having them quarantined and reported. Both 
Dr. Morrow and Dr. Young believe that the only way to 
deal with these terrible diseases is to educate people about 
their effects. 


They believe that people would no more lay themselves 
liable to these diseases than they would run the risk of 
getting small-pox, if they knew the results. What then are 
the results For men the results of gonorrhoea are acute 
local suffering, temporary incapacity. for work, arthritis, 
sterility. For men the results of syphilis are lowered vital- 
ity, softening of the brain, general paresis of the insane, and 
locomotor ataxia. For the women the results are suffer- 
ing that may amount to torture all their lives, invalidism in 
all degrees, sterility, the necessity for mutilating surgical 
operations, the humility that comes from knowing she has 
a loathsome disease, and death. For children the results 
are rickets, curvature of the bones, hair lip and cleft palate, 
deformed ears and fingers and toes, club foot, dead born 
children, feeble-minded children, idiots, blind babies. 

On page 20 of Dr. Morrow’s Book, “Social Diseases and 
Marriage,” is this statement: “No disease has such a mur- 
derous influence upon the offspring as syphilis; no disease 
has such a distructive influence upon the health and pro- 
creative function of woman as gonorrhoea.” 

On page 25 of the same book Dr. Morrow says: “Ven- 
ereal diseases are entirely ignored by our sanitary bureaus 
in the registration of contagious diseases. We do know, 
however, that gonorrhoea is the most wide-spread and uni- 
versal disease in the adult male population, embracing 75 
percent or more. The prevalence of syphilis, though not 
nearly so universal, is variously estimated at from 5 to 18 
per cent. It is claimed that syphilis is responsible for 42 
per cent. of the abortions and miscarriages. The remaining 
58 per cent. embracing all causes of whatever character, 
artificial or otherwise.” 


According to Dr. Morrow and Dr. Young, people need 
only to know the simple facts in order to deal with these 
diseases. Dr. Morrow says: “Oh! What men do, what 
men dare do, what men daily do, not knowing what they 
do.” : ° ‘ It is not that men are so lacking in 
conscience or sensibility. . ° It is largely 
from ignorance and from false and erroneous ideas of the 
dangerous nature and far-reaching consequences of their 
diseases.” - 

It is not necessary here to enlarge upon the misery and 
unhappiness of the women or the ignorance and good in- 
tentions of men regarding their offspring, and it is not 
necessary to state the case more fully for the children. It 
is all too obvious! 

So far as we know, California is the only State in which 
these two diseases are reportable! 

Is it not obvious too that even complacent women will 
see to it that these two deadly contagious diseases are 
quarantined and reported—even if they have te get a vote 
to do it—just as soon as they know the facts in the case? 
And is it not time that suffragists took the facts to their 
indifferent sisters? 





Agnes E. Ryan. | 


Is there any wrong being done to women and girls 
which you would like dealt with? Send us the facts. We 
shall not use your name. But sign your name and address. 
We may want to write to you. 


CP 
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